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AT 


LAS LUNAS. 


By DAN DE FOE, 


UCKOO McBRIDF. was Shang 
Kuykendal’s partner. Their “busi- 
ness” was prospecting, but their occupation 
was principally monte and draw poker. 
It was in a game of the latter, with Doc 
Dinsmore and Old Joe Busby, that 
Shang mentioned his first attendance at 
“meetin’,” since his people had brought 
him westas a boy. It was ina side room 
at the O. B. J. saloon, and as it neared 
supper time, and as the game had been 
going since eleven o'clock the night be- 
fore, the quartette was tired. As the 
drinks came at shorter intervals, they 
each and all played with waning interest, 
and developed a disposition to talk upon 
topics of local interest—topics, too, that 
were entirely foreign to the game. 

“Did you go to meetin’, last night?” 
asked Shang of Doc Dinsmore, as the 
latter picked up the cards and proceeded 
to give them a long and tedious shuf- 
fling. 

“Nope,” said Doc. “J never chip in at 
no game where I've got no show to play 
even. It’s your blind, Cuckoo,” he con- 
tinued to McBride, who sat on his left. 

Cuckoo put in his blind, which Shang 
promptly straddled; and while Dinsmore 
dealt the cards, Shang directed the same 
question to Old Joe Busby: 

“Was you there, Joe?” he asked. 

“No, I hain’t been to meetin’ since I 
come to. Colorado,” Busby answered. 

“ Was you there?” 


“Yep. We was there,” said Shang. 

“You bet,’ echoed Cuckoo McBride, 
though it was wholly unnecessary. Any- 
body at Las Lunas would have known 
that if Shang was there Cuckoo had been 
not far away. 

“We're goin’ to-night ag’in. 
go down,” continued Shang. 

“That’s what,” repeated Cuckoo, with- 
out noticing what Shang had said. 

The four men picked up their cards, 
examined their hands with the usual,care 
and prepared to discard. 

“What did they do down there?” 
asked Old Joe Busby, with languid in- 
terest. 

“Didn't do much,” replied Shang, “ It 
was only prayer meetin’ last night. They 
sung and prayed, and little Wadsworth 
talked a few minutes. He's goin’ to 
preach to-night. You ought to go down. 
The singin’’s away up in G, and that 
preacher—you hear me, Busby, he’s a 
dead ringer.”’ 

At Las Lunas camp a “ dead ringer,” 
whether bull-dog, race horse, fighting 
cock, or only a minister of the Gospel, 
always meant something surprisingly 
good. 

“Give me three cards,” said Cuckoo, 

“Three to me,” said Shang. 

“Give me two,” said Old Joe Busby, 
sententiously; and as they picked up 
their cards, the latter continued: 

“Oh, I’ve been to their meetin’s, Shang, 
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‘fore you was borned. I'll bet a stack of 
reds I kin tell you purty much all he 
said.” 

“T'll go you!” said Shang, with unex- 
pected vigor, and he shoved a stack of 
chips to the centre of the table. “I'll go 
you that many ’at you can’t tell anything 
he said.” 

“Well; it’s my blind and your do,” 
said Cuckoo, smiling at his partner's un- 
wonted warmth. 

“Wait,” insisted the latter. 
want that bet, Busby ?” 

Busby replied with a contemptuous 
smile. 

“ Pass,” said Shang. 

“Four dollars to come in,” said Dins- 
more. 

Busby staid with much apparent dif- 
fidence and Doc and Cuckoo threw down 
their hands. Then, as Old Joe raked in 
twelve dollars, he spread down—nothing. 
A “three card flush” with ten spot for 
high. 

“ That makes me ashamed; that’s purty 
nigh the same as stealin’” said he. 

Cuckoo took the cards and started to 
deal, never guessing the game was so 
near its end—never dreaming that Shang 
Kuykendall and Old Joe Busby were des- 
tined to talk it off the face of the earth. 

‘Leavin’ all bets aside,” said Shang to 
Busby, “What do you guess the Little 
Parson did say?” 

“O, I now what he said,” declared the 
latter. “He said we're born in sin an’ 
brought up in iniquity; and that most of 
us will be dammed, and all of us ort to be 
—ain’t I heard ’em? Wasn't I raised 
the strictest kind of a Presbyterian ?” 

Doc Dinsmore hooted at this unlikely 
declaration; and Cuckoo, pretending to 
feel faint, threw the cards to the floor and 
called for water. Shang Kuykendall was 
too anxious to be heard. He could not 
spare time to laugh. 

“ Just what I said—wasn’t it, Cuckoo?” 
he askedtriumphantly. “When the Lit- 
tle Parson asked us to come down to the 
meetin’, I saysto him, ‘Nouse.’ Says I, 
‘You're good an’ I’m bad; you're saved 
an’ I’m a goner,’ says I; ‘an’ I don’t see 
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no use o’ me comin’ down there,’ says I, 
‘to hear you tell about it.’ There’s where 
I was left, Busby. An’ there’s where 
you’re left! Now, I'll tell you what he 
did say to us—to mean’ Cuckoo: ‘Boys,’ 
says he—them's his very words. » Says 
he, ‘Boys, you ain't goners—that’s all 
d—d nonsense’—no, he didn’t say that— 
but he says, ‘you hain’t goners. You're 
jest as precious in Christ’s eyes as me or 
anybody else.’ That’s what he said— 
wasn’t it, Cuckoo? Them’s his exact 
words. Then, when we got down there, 
I'll tell you what he done. He made us 
acquainted with some of the best men in 
this camp an’ they all talked to us socia- 
ble. Then when he prayed he touched 
on usa little, but his idee ain’t what you’d 
think. His idee is that we ain’t so in- 
fernal wicked as to want to outrage every 
principle of right; but that we’ve got off 
on the wrong foot an’ mixed up in the 
wrong crowd; and in place of givin’ our 
fellow creatures the worst of it—as we're 
tryin’ to do—we're gettin’ the worst of it 
ourselves. I tell you his talk was a corker. 
I knowed I was dead wrong afore I heard 
him an’ I pledge you my word, whiskey 
an’ cards hain’t smelt right, sence.” 

“Thinking of joining his church?” 
asked Doc Dinsmore, dryly, as he took 
a cigar from his pocket and prepared to 
light it. 

“Me jine a church? H—1, no,” said 
Shang emphatically. “I couldn’t live up 
to the rules of no church. But I like to 
hear a preacher talk like that, jest the 
same; an’ as long as he’s got a show at 
the gospel pot in this camp, I’m goin’ to 
‘stay’ an ‘ante.’” 

That evening, and for several evenings 
immediately following Shang and 
Cuckoo, his partner—their faces glorified 
each witha clean shave and their bosoms 
radiant with snow-white shirts—were 
among the first to get seats at the pine- 
log meetinghouse. Interest in the meet- 


ings waxed warm and before the week 
was finished Shang was paralyzed with 
astonishment at seeing Lute Roff, an old 
and tough comrade in sin, go up front 
one night to be prayed for. 


That was, he 
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considered at the time, the xe plus ultra 
of all happenable things; but when, on 
the following night, Lute professed relig- 
ion and it was calmly announced by the 
little: preacher that Brother Roff would 
be baptized next day, Shang was simply 
annihilated with perplexity and wonder. 
He could not understand it. He did not 
see how it was possible. Even after he 
had talked it over with Cuckoo McBride, 
his doubts clung to him. He was haunted 
with a fear that there was some mistake 
about it. 

Lute Roft’s conversion was, of course, 
tke talk of the camp and the entire pop- 
ulation determined to turn out at the bap- 
tizing. Eventhe announcement that the 
Reverend Wadsworth would preach a 
sermon at the water’s edge, did not deter 
the people; for.a baptizing was some- 
thing altogether infrequent in that part of 
the West at that time, and, indeed, for 
some time afterwards. 

Shang and Cuckoo were on the ground 
a half hour ahead of time and even then 
a vast crowd loitered at the edge of the 
stream, awaiting the approach of the 
preacher andthe candidate. When they 
arrived they came in a covered carriage 
and were followed by three other covered 
carfiages filled with gamblers from the 
O. B. J. saloon. 

Shang Kuykendall was six foot two, 
every inch a fighter, and his blood was 
boiling in an instant. Not because “the 
boys” came to the baptizing—he had 
long wanted them to hear one of Wads- 
worth’s sermons—not because he 
thought they would be guilty of anything 
disorderly; but they had come in car- 
riages in imitation of the preacher and no 
doubt intended by force of numbers and 
by quiet but brazen effrontery to embarass, 
subdue and intimidate the man he wanted 
to hear preach, and otherwise have an 
afternoon of quiet enjoyment at the ex- 
pense of the church. 

Shang’s fists were clenched and he was 
on the side of the Gospel in an instant. 

“Will you stand in on any play I 
make?” he whispered sternly to McBride. 

“Bet your life!” answered Cuckoo, 
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wholly. ignorant of anything that was 
passing in his partner’s mind. 

Shang eyed the crowd of O. B. J.’s 
narrowly. They wereas docile as lambs. 
He looked at the minister; and, though 
the latter was in fact sereneand perfectly 
at his ease, Shang, in his solicitude, imag- 
ined that the Little Parson was feeling 
hard pressed and timid. Watching his 
opportunity he motioned the minister to 
his side. 

“‘Don’t be afeard of them fellers,” he 
whispered. “They'll keep quiet, or—or 
they'll leave!” 

The preacher smiled good-humoredly, 
thanked him and started to go away; but 
Shang called him back. His blood was 
up. ‘‘Say,” he said, slowly and deliber- 
ately, ‘I b’lieve you ought to skin ’em. 
I'll stay by you. Sock it to’em!” 

The preacher smiled again, shook his 
hand and said sympathetically: “ All 
right; I will.” 

Things were working his way, now, 
and Shang was pleased. ‘The boys” 
had come for a lark and they would get 
their deserts. He nudged Cuckoo con- 
tentedly and awaited developments, . 

The preacher read the twelfth chapter 
of Hebrews and for his text took the 
seventh verse: “If ye endure chastening, 
God dealeth with you as with sons; for 
what son is he whom the father chasten- 
eth not?” Hetalked about boys gen- 
erally; of his own boyhood in particular. 
He dwelt upon the relationship between 
father and son and of the anxiety of the 
former for the welfare and happiness of 
the latter. He said the happy boy was 
the one richly endowed and who made 
the best of and did not waste his endow- 
ments. Boys waste time, he said. They 
waste money and property; they waste 
health; they waste opportunities; they 
waste God-given abilities. 

“Did you ever think,” he said, warm- 
ing to his subject, “that the successful 
train robber wastes tact and courage 
enough to make a great general? That 
a common horse-thief,to succeed must be 
endowded with shrewdness sufficient to 
place him at the head of the best detec- 
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tive association in the country? Some 
of you gamble,” he said, boldly and un- 
hesitatingly. “I, myself, gambled some 
in my college days; and I tell you the 
man who has the perception and the dis- 
crimination and the business sense and 
the nerve, to play draw poker and play it 
right, has the nerve and the business 
ability to succeed in any honorable call- 
ing that his taste might lead him to adopt. 
There is no excuse for such men,’ he 
continued, hotly, “except that they are 
in the dark. They don’t know. They 
want to be taught that they, and we, are 
sons of a common Father; that if they 
commit this monstrous waste of their 
abilities, ‘God dealeth with them as sons.’ 
He will chasten them. They must en- 
dure the punishment. They must suf- 
fer physically and mentally. They will 
be in want, they will lose health, they 
will lose the respect and confidence of 
good men, they will lose confidence in 
themselves. I say that, of all sinners, 
the gambler has the least excuse, because 
God has given him abilities and he wastes 
them. With the same tact, the same 
effort, the same care and the same cour- 
age that he employs at the card table, he 
could work his way to the front rank 
among leaders in any honorable voca- 
tion, any honorable profession.” 

“That’s right,” Shang whispered to 
Cuckoo. 

“Dead right,” said Cuckoo to Shang. 

“An honest day laborer with his 
shovel,” continued the preacher, “ does 
not perform labor half as exhausting; he 
has a greater certainty of money to 
spend; he has abetter appetite ; he sleeps 
better; he has more and better friends; 
he is happier; he will live longer; he 
will leave a better name behind him; and 
you,” he said, pointing to old Joe Busby, 
“would feel safer for the future of your 
daughter, if she married him, than if she 
became the wife of the luckiest, nerviest, 
coolest-headed gambler, old or young, 
rich or poor, that you ever saw hack his 
judgment with his money, here or any- 
where else.” 
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“That’s right!” said Shang, aloud, this 
time. 

“ Dead right!” echoed Cuckoo, also 
aloud. 

Without noticing the interruption, the 
little preacher reminded his hearers that 
the Father chastens in love. “ My son, 
give methine heart,” he said, “means not 
money, not strength, not help, not abili- 
ties, but the love that is due a father from 
the son that he loves. Would your 
father,” he asked, “appreciate your help 
at the expense of your filial devotion? 
Would he value your gifts in the absence 
of your affection? Is that the feeling a 
father has for a son? He has done every- 
thing for you. What have you done for 
Him? Can the man have luck who will 
go back on his own? Who will mistreat 
the Savior that has befriended him? 
Christ died that you might be saved,” he 
said, pointing to Shang; “not me, or 
somebody else, but you. He gave his 
only Begotten Son that you might have 
life everlasting,” he continued pouring it 
out to Cuckoo, this time. Then, indicat- 
ing the rest, one at a time, he said, ‘‘ He 
came, not to call the righteous to judg- 
ment, but to bring szzners to repentance; 
to open the way for you, to make peace 
with you, to call you, and you and the rest 
of his wayward sons home, to your 
Father’s house, where you belong.” 

“ Aint he lightnin’?” whispered Shang. 

“Chain lightnin’,”’ assented Cuckoo 
with much unction. 

While the assembly sang: 


* All hail the power of Jesus’ name, 
Let angels prostrate fall,’’ 


the little minister led Lute Roff into the 
clear water of the stream. At a wave of 
his hand the singing stopped and the 
sacrament of baptisra was administered, 
“in the name of the Father, the Son and 
Holy Ghost.” 

Slowly and solemnly the minister 
started the doxology, “ Praise God, from 
whom all blessings flow,” in which the 
multitude reverently joined. Shang stood 
halting, hesitating, trembling. With a 
sudden access of courage and determina- 
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tion he nudged Cuckooand said : “ Good- 
bye, pardner; I’ma boy again. I’m goin’ 
to quit you.” ; 


“Goin’ to jine meetin’?” gasped 
Cuckoo. ; 

“Yep. Good-bye, ole man!” 

“No, you don't. I’m in on it. Didn’t 


I say I’d stand in with any play you 
made?” argued the frightened Cuckoo, 
in an injured tone. 

As they spoke, Lute Roff came slowly 


out of the water, still holding to the hand — 
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timeto beg for mercy, Shang had plunged 
him beneath the surface. “I ain’t got no 
right,” said Shang between set teeth, “to 
babtize you in the name of the Father”— 
(here he put him under)—“nor of the 
Son”—(he submerged him again)—“nor 
of the Holy Ghost”—(under he went 
once more)—* but I’m a-goin’ to learn you 
good manners or drownd you!” 

On Dinsmore’s promise of better con- 
duct, Shang released him; but it was 
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‘‘T say that, of all sinners, the gambler has the least excuse, because God has given him 
abilities and he wastes them.’’ 


of the minister. Doc Dinsmore, the 
swell gambler, made a facetious remark 
on Lute’s bedraggled appearance which 
excited a titter among his companions, 
and Shang’s thoughts of joining the 
church were scattered to the four winds. 
With the dash of an infuriated tiger he 
grasped the unlucky Dinsmore by the 
collar, and, before anyone could interfere 
or even guess at his intentions, he 
dragged him bodily into the stream. Be- 
fore the dapper little gambler had even 


some weeks before the latter joined the 


church. 
* * * ok 


Shang is preaching now in the San 
Juan country; and, though he has bap- 
tized scores of people within the past few 
years, he still insists that he has never, in 
the whole course of his ministerial experi- 
ence, officiated at a baptism that afforded 
him more genuine satisfaction than when 
he immersed Doc Dinsmore that day in 
the little creek at Las Lunas. 

Rifle, Colorado. 





A MANITOBA CHICKEN HUNT. 


By R. S. MASSON. 


6644 ANG! Bang! Bang! Chickens 
galore!” I was in a veritable 
sportsman’s paradise. Chuckling in- 
wardly, a feeling of self-satisfaction crept 
over me, as I thought of the glorious 
bag I would return with to the city, when 
the banging of several doors in some dis- 
tant part of the house awakened me with 
a start. I had been in dreamland. A 
long day’s work in court had paved the 
way for an after-dinner nap in my easy 
chair. On the morrow, office, court 
house, clients and easy chair were all to 
be left behind. Dogs and gun were to 
be my companions for the next two 
weeks and the anticipation of pleasure 
in store did not 'eave me even in moments 
of slumber. It has ever been my opinion 
that much of our pleasure is derived from 
the faculties of anticipation and reflection 
in looking forward to some new outing 
or in conning over in our mind’s eye 
some past event—the dark side of the 
picture being usually omitted. The Real 
seldom if ever equals the Ideal. 
Accounts of preparations being gener- 
ally boresome, it will suffice to say that 
Monday night saw us all comfortably 
installed in my little hunting shack in 
Southern Manitoba. “Us all” includes 
the Doc, my two dogs (Grouse and 
Meemé) and naturally myself. Billy, a 
native pony, is not in it as he has to be 


contented with a pair of hobbles and such 
freedom as he can find with these upon 
the adjoining prairie. Billy is a jewel, in 
his own way, and I sometimes fancy al- 
most glories in the smell of gunpowder 
and the crack of a gun. Driving over 
the prairie, he will stop at once if a chick- 
en rises from the grass near him, and 
many a fine bird have I dropped from my 
seat in the buckboard. Doc and I, ever 
since our college days, have continued 
inseparable chums. There is only one 
thing he did for which I never could 
wholly forgive him—and that was choos- 
ing medicine instead of law. Of my 
dogs—a splendid pair of English setters 
—I shall say nothing; because, once on 
that theme, the boys say there is no 
stopping me. 

The two weeks at the “Shack” passed 
all too soon. When the “Whir-rr-r” of 
the chickens as they rose from the grass 
ceased to startle us and right and left sel- 
dom failed to drop their birds, a drive of 
four or five miles would take us into a 
land where geese, ducks and sand-hill 
cranes afforded all the sport desired, be- 
sides giving Grouse and Meemé a well- 
earned rest. 

And here, while I am trying to recall 
to memory some of the most interesting 
incidents of our little holiday, let us imag- 
ine we are all gathered around a cosey 
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grate fire in our easy chairs, listening to 
the oracle while he tells us of some of 
the habits of the bird we have been hunt- 
ing and especially those which have come 
directly under his own observation. To 
a man who loves dog and gun, What is 
more to be desired than a day with the 
prairie-chicken? A most wary bird in- 
deed it is. In the fall of the year, early 
in the morning you can count upon find- 
ing chickens perched upon the top of any 
of the numerous stacks of golden grain. 
Approach these stacks, then, if you can 
without disturbing the birds. The wink- 
ing of an eye is almost sufficient to make 
them take to flight. A loiterer (either 
lazy or curious)—and there is invariably 
one in each flock—is the only one at 
which you will obtain a shot just now. 
Watch the flock closely and mark where 
they alight. A short flight and they will 
settle in the long grass or among the 
clumps of bushes scattered here and 
there over the prairie. Then look well 
to your gun and have your cartridges 
handy; the sport is about to commence. 


The bright barrels will likely be warm 
before you finish with this flock. Do not 
hurry; for the bird is nearer than you 
think, and too much haste is apt to cause 


amiss. There is plenty of time; make 
certain that your aim is true. Pull the 
trigger, and the shot will do the rest. 
Never move withovt re-loading. One 
step may cause another bird to rise, when 
both barrels may be needed. 

Bravo! Five out of this covey and one, 
wing-tipped, marked down by yonder 
clump of bushes. Search carefully for 
it and see that the dogs find. ‘Tis a 
shame to leave a wounded bird to the 
mercy of hawk or fox. 

In the winter a deep snow-bank makes 
a splendid nest or shelter for Zympanu- 
chus. lighting on the surface of the soft 
snow, their weight and a little scratching 
soon makes a deep hole in “the beauti- 
ful,” and to this they will return night 
after night. In one small field I have 
seen dozens of these holes—all from 
twelve to fifteen inches in depth and 
showing plentiful signs of being the home 
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of the chicken. Now is the time for the 
coyote and fox; and numbers of fine 
birds, seized in their snug retreats, go to 
replenish the larder of the prowlers. 
Another thing I have noticed about the 
prairie-chicken. Although after the sea- 
son opens they quickly become very 
wary and take to flight on the slightest 
provocation; yet when the close season 
comes again they quickly become recon- 
ciled to the sight of man and it is no un- 
common thing during the winter months 
to see these stately birds strutting around 
the barnyard with the domestic fowls 
and hardly moving to one side at the 
farmer’s approach. 

During the hatching .season, if any 
one approach too near these interesting 
birds, I have known the old ones resort 
to all kinds of cunning devices to lead 
off the intruder. They will fly off a few 
feet and, alighting, run along the ground, 
trailing one wing as if broken—even fall- 
ing over at times as if completely ex- 
hausted. When they have fooled you 
away to a safe distance, the antics are 
suddenly abandoned and your apparently 
wounded bird—no doubt smiling |in- 
wardly at your gullibility—flies swiftly 
away, leaving you staring in astonish- 
ment. 

The oracle pauses. The imaginary 
fire has gone out and the easy chairs have 
vanished. It is my turn now. A cool, 
bright morning, with the dew-drops lying 
thick upon the long, tough grass. An 
involuntary shiver runs through the Doc- 
tor’s frame as we emerge into the open 
air and a wish (though unuttered) arises 
within me that he may not notice my 
chattering teeth. Even the dogs at first 
step high as they walk through the cold, 
wet grass. A sharp walk soon sends 
the warm blood coursing through our 
veins and before the chicken grounds are 
reached we are revelling in the beauty of 
the morning and making good resolutions 
to rise with the sun, even after our return 
to the-City. For see! A rim as of fire 
is swiftly rising in the east. The clouds 
above us are now decked in brilliant hues 
as if to welcome in the King of Day. The 
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tree tops, too—they also are singing forth 
his praises—and now the glorious orb 
bursts forth in all his brilliancy. We 
look around for the dogs. They have 
disappeared. Ah! There comes Meemé, 
swinging full tilt around the bush ahead 
of us. Look... What is the meaning 
of that sudden stop? That transforma- 
tion from a racing dog to a marble statue. 
“She must be right on top of them,” I 
whisper as we hurry up. 

“ Steady, girl! Steady!” With a whirr 
and a whizz seven large birds rise to- 
gether from the grass. By some fluke I 
pull both triggers at once without putting 
the gun to my shoulder. Needless to 
say, not even a feather falls to the ground. 
What a withering look that dear old set- 
ter seems to bestow upon me. In sheer 
desperation and very much out of humor 
with myself I crowd in two more cart- 
ridges and, with a well-directed right, 
manage to drop the last of the flock as 
the others disappear over the top of 
the brush. 

However, birds are plenty and we are 
soon in the midst of them again. I notice 
that the dogs (like their masters) are get- 
ting excited—being not nearly so steady 
as they should be. In little more than 
an hour I find my shooting coat too 
heavy for comfort and am ready to return 
to the shanty for breakfast. 

A whistle brings the dogs to heel and 
the Doc and I compare notes. Sixteen 
birds in his coat and fourteen in mine. . . 
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Not a bad morning’s bag. And it is not 
over yet. That black streak in the sky 
seemingly coming towards yonder stub- 
ble field. What is it? As if in response 
to my question, the “Honk-a—-honk! 
Honk!” from a flock of geese is borne to 
our ears, The same impulse seems to 
move both of us; for we are already 
down behind a neighboring bush, imitat- 
ing the call of the geese to the best of 
our ability, and at the same time I change 
the cartridges from my gun and put in 
others loaded with heavier shot. Almost 
before the change is effected, I can hear 
the “Whiff—Whiff!” of their wings and 
the flock is nearly over our heads. Select- 
ing what seems to be the easiest shot, I 
fire my left barrel and before the report 
is ended let the right go at another. One 
bird tumbles all in a heap, while the other 
takes a graceful sweep and comes down 
two or three hundred yards away. And 
there is a third bird from the Doc’s gun! 
What a disturbance has been created in 
that unsuspecting flock. Now they have 
wheeled about and come flying back 
carefully and slowly, until directly above 
the two wounded geese, calling loudly 
all the while and full of wonder at the 
strange antics of their fallen companions. 
Curiosity satisfied and sympathy ex- 
pressed, they all wheel again and are off 
at full speed. . . . Thirty chickens and 
three geese before breakfast! Surely 
this is the realization of my dream. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


SUNRISE IN THE FOREST. 


The zephyrs of morning are stirring the larches, 
And, lazily lifting, the mist rolls away. 
A pean of praise thro’ the dim forest arches 
Is ringing, to welcome the advent of day. 
Is loftily ringing, 


Exultingly ringing, 
From the height where a little brown songster is clinging— 
The top of a hemlock, the uttermost spray. 


—Nessmuk in “Forest Runes.” 





AN IDEAL OUTING IN TEXAS. 


By A. B. PICKETT. 


| Pipe in last September I made a 
secret engagement with two friends 
of mine to slip away from every body 
during the autumn and go somewhere 
for a good, old-fashioned hunt. But all 
the world soon discovers what three peo- 
ple know and in less than a week the 
number of conspirators against the lives 
of ducks, deer and fishes had increased 
to ten. The select ten held a council of 
war, with a map of the Texas coast spread 
out before them, and decided that no other 


point on earth was quite so tempting as . 


the neighborhood of Rockport; and to 
Rockport it was decided to go. 

Luxurious private cars are an every 
day thing in the effete East but in the 
South nobody ever had the courage to 
suggest such a thing to a party of hunt- 
ers until this memorable conclave assem- 
bled in my den and got big ideas by 
studying the geography of the big State 
of Texas. 

But we approached the point with 
caution. 

‘*Now, if I were a railroad president,” 
said somebody, “I would tender you all 
the use of my private car.” 

“Sorry you are not, old man.” 

“But why not have a special car, just 
the same?” 

“Because there are no railroad presi- 
dents among us.” 

“But we can hire a car. See here—” 
and in a minute ten pairs of eyes were 
eagerly bent over a number of diagrams 
of special cars for all sorts of purposes. 
The prospect was so tempting that little 
time was lost in perfecting the plan by 
the lease of a car especially designed for 
hunting parties. 

Those who love the good things of 
this life should have seen the car as it 
moved out of the depot at Memphis in 
the rear of a Cotton Belt train on the eve- 


ning of the 31st of October. Harry, the 
French cook, was in his glory and with 
the aid of his two smooth assistants had 
prepared a banquet rather than a dinner. 
When noses were counted jit was dis- 
covered that the party had grown to thir- 
teen. The count was made silently but 
it was not kept a dark secret. Every 
body knew it before the fish was served 
but nobody betrayed a disposition. to 
jump the trains A thirteen club was 
formed on the spot and your humble ser- 
vant was elected chairman with absolute 
power to lead the party whither he would, 
no man having the right of appeal from 
his decision. This trust (no light respon- 
sibility by the way) was solemnly accept- 
ed and carried out as any business matter 
should be. From that moment forward 
the devoted thirteen moved as one man 


‘and it might as well be said here as any- 


where else that the result completely 
cured every superstitious member of our 
band. Not a man was injured; nothing 
was lost or mislaid; there were no delays ; 
no bad news from home and nothing from 
start to finish to mar the pleasure of the 
trip. Friday night the first stop was made 
at Waco, Texas, and every body left the 
car to take a swim in the natatorium 
which is one of the marvels of the Lone 
Star State. The pool, fifty feet wide and 
three times as long (its depth varying 
from two to ten feet), is supplied with 
water from artesian wells several hundred 
feet in depth. The temperature of the 
stream is 110 degrees Fahrenheit when 
it reaches the surface, and it is necessary 
that it should pass through cooling tanks 
before entering the pool. The supply is 
inexhaustible. 

The bath was delightful and the sleep 
which followed sweet and dreamless. 

Before we were awake the next morning 
the car was on its waysto San Antonio, 
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where it had been decided to spend Sat- 
urday night and as much of Sunday as 
possible. Besides, this is the home of 
Oscar. Guessaz and Joe George, two of 
the most expert trap shots and all-around 
sportsmen in the South. They intro- 
duced the visitors to the famous Chili 
queens who served hot tamales with Chili 
con carne sauce or frijoles, baked to a 
* delicious brown, if any body wanted them. 
There is nothing in the world which so 
builds up an appetite for hot tamales as 
the pearly smile of a dusky sefiorita under 
the shadow of a lace mantilla. 

‘‘ Bet you a tamale her name is Marie,” 
said the old bird of the party. 

“It’s worth the stake to know,” was 
the reply. “Ah, Marie!” 

“You call me, Sir?” she asked. 

“Tamales for two!” was the laughing 
order, and so the wager was lost and paid. 

Next morning the famous Alamo was 
visited and every man unconsciously un- 
covered when he found himself standing 
on the spot where a more heroic band 
than that of Leonidas made its final 
stand; for “Thermopylz had its messen- 
ger of defeat; the Alamo had none.’’ It 
was here that a company of Texan rifle- 
men defied the Mexican General Santa 
Anna and his command of five thousand 
men. “Let those who would die with me 
cross to this side,” said their brave cap- 
tain, drawing a line with his sword in 
front of the fortress and every man 
stepped over the fatal boundary. Such 
desperate deeds of valor were never done 
before and when Davy Crockett and his 
four doomed companions at last surren- 
dered they had to crawl over a pile of 
dead Mexicans, packed in a solid wall 
four or five deep. 

But this is all history now. The heroes 
of this narrative were bent upon the ex- 
termination of beasts and big fish and 
not of men. And so they allowed them- 
selves to be pulled out of San Antonio 
after dinner and journeyed to Rockport, 
where they arrived a little after supper 
time. Rockport is a small town on 
Aransas Bay, about two hundred miles 
south of Galveston. Arrangements were 
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made immediately on arrival for an early 
start next morning and at 9 o'clock Cap- 
tain Dean shouted his orders and Zhe 
Oriole’s three sails were soon spread fairly 
before a good breeze which carried us 
merrily across the bay to Aransas Pass 
before noon. Aransas Pass is about forty 
feet deep, half a mile wide and two miles 
long. On one side lies Mustang Island, 
on the other St. Joseph’s; with the Gulf 
of Mexico at one end and Aransas Bay 
at the other. The tide, flowing in or out, 
makes a very strong current through the 
narrow channel and an expert oarsman 
has all he can do at certain stages of the 
flood to keep out of the breakers which 
roll high over the bar at the mouth of 
the pass. 

The first thing in order, after anchor 
had been cast, was to decide how the 
afternoon should be spent. Six of the 
land lubbers decided, after they heard 
that tarpon were not good to eat, to try 
their luck at red fish and sea trout and 
accordingly moved their traps from the 
schooner to a hotel around a bend of the 
bay nearer the scene of their intended 
operations. Two others donned rubber 
boots and hunting jackets and sought a 
neighboring marsh where the curlew and 
snipe were reported to be plentiful, while 
the remaining five secured row-boats and 
pulled out into the pass after tarpon. 

Those who understood how to handle 
a five-ounce steel-rod and quadruple reel 
returned at night laden with red fish, 
flounders and the most beautiful sea bass, 
weighing from three to eight pounds each. 
The hunters bagged forty or fifty big 
snipe and several curlews, while the tar- 
pon fishermen had a world of excitement 
but no catches. 

The programme was repeated next 
day, but this time (profitting by experi- 
ence) the tarpon hunters had better suc- 
cess. Three magnificent specimens were 
landed during the morning. It looks 
tame enough in print; but of all the fear- 
fully exciting sports in which man has 
ever indulged, the tarpon hunt is the most 
engrossing. In Florida, one strike is 
considered an ample reward for a week’s 
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work; but in Aransas Pass, in season, a 
catch of three a day is not extraordinary. 
They are so plentiful that in the summer 
and early fall it is dangerous to go out 
into the pass in a small boat unless one 
be a strong swimmer. The tarpon is the 
athlete of the sea. To angle for them is 
not fishing. It is tiger hunting. It is 
nothing for a tarpon to jump entirely 
over a small sailing vessel and if a sail 
happens to be in the way he will split it 
with a single blow of his powerful tail and 
seem scarcely to notice the impediment. 

The mullet is 
the favorite 
food of the tar- 
pon and the ex- 
pertangleruses | 
a twisted silk | 
or flax line of 
twenty-one | 4 
threads, which | \_ 
is about twice | \\ 
the size of the | 
ordinary bass 
line. The reel 
holds six-hun- 
dred feet and 
the best pole is 
one of stout 
bamboo about 
eight feet long. 
A piece of sole 
leather four in- 
ches in length 
is attached to 
the reel for use 
in protecting 
the thumb. The hook has a spread of 
about an inch and a half and a shank 
three inches long, with a cotton snood 
eighteen inches in length the size of a 
lead pencil, or if one cares to take the 
chance of having his tackle broken by a 
shark, a snood of piano wire may be used 
instead. The shark, if hooked, will cut 
the cotton snood, while the tarpon can- 
not. So that unless the sportsman is 
willing to waste half his time on sharks, 
he will rig his tackle with a cotton snood. 

The sun had hardly risen above the 
low bank of Mustang Island when there 








was a wild yell from a boat in the chan- 
nel and a giant fish leaped high above 
the water, his scales reflecting the rays 
of the sun like burnished silver. 

“Hurrah! I’ve got him!” yelled the 
man in the boat and up into the air rose 
the Silver King again, sending a cloud 
of spray in all directions. Then there 
was an interval of silence, a moan which 
answered the sigh of the sad sea waves 
and the man with the strike slowly reeled 
up his line and sank despondently into 
the bottom of the boat. 

“Hold him!” 
came a shout 
a little later. 
. “Great Scott! 
-) Look at that 
> rascal jump- 
ing!” Inamo- 
ment there was 
~ a hurrah from 
another quarter 
and in less time 
than it takes to 
. tell it five of the 
beauties were 
struggling with 
the hooks; first 
one and then 
another jump- 
ing into the air 
and shaking 
themselves— 
bass fashion— 
to dislodge the 


THE FIRST TARPON. hooks. Their 


mouths are as 
hard and slick inside as glass and to 
shake loose from the hook is usually an 
easy thing for them to do. It is only 
when the hook fastens in the tongue or 
is fairly swallowed, that the fish can be 
landed. The first victim measured five 
feet, ten inches and weighed 102 pounds. 
He was hooked in the gills and jumped 
eleven times. His longest run was about 
three hundred feet and his greatest jump 
about thirty feet. He was landed by hard 
and persistent fighting in a little over an 
hour and five lunatics joined hands and 
danced around him on the shore for half 
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an hour longer. The next victim weighed 
140 pounds and measured six feet, three 
inches, and the third was a trifle smaller. 
Two of the party had experiences they 
will never forget. The fish which tackled 
one of the mullet with a string tied to it 
jumped at least ten feet straight in the 
air and then dived to the bottom. His 
next move was to take off about three 
hundred feet of line so fast that the 
sole-leather thumb-stall was worn nearly 
through. This programme was carried 
forwards and backwards with slight varia- 
tions for an hour; but there was a power- 
ful hand in control of the reel and never 
an inch of slack line did His Tarponship 
obtain. The skiff was pulled for the 
beach, and the moment seemed close at 
hand when “Silver Sides” would be 
landed. But His Tarponship was biding 
his time. When within forty yards of 
the shore the fish made a sudden and 
tremendous leap, snatching the handle of 
the reel out of the fingers of his tormen- 
tor and striking it so hard upon his 
thumb as to bend it almost flat. But the 
hook was firmly fastened and the instant 
the reel ceased turning the handle was 
straightened up again and the battle re- 
newed. Nearly all the line was taken 
out at one time; but at the end of three 
hours the great fish lay upon the sand 
withthe surf curling over him, completely 
exhausted. He measured not less than 
seven feet, and was longer and bigger 
(though hardly more exhausted) than 
his captor who stood trembling on the 
shore while a boy with a gaff went out to 
haul the captive in out of the wet. A 
careless stroke cut the line and a big 
roller carried the panting fish back into 
the bosom of the sea! [There are some 
hopes of the recovery of the boy who 
handled the gaff !] 

Every body in East Texas knows big, 
brainy Sam Warner, and they will weep 
with him over the story of the miracu- 
lous escape of his first and only tarpon 
which was hooked a few minutes after 
the catastrophe that has just been des- 
cribed. Warner has an iron arm anda 
vice-like grip and when a seven-foot Sil- 





ver King snatched his mullet and sprang 
into the sunlight with it, he gave the pole 
a yank which strained every joint and 
tried the strength of his line to the ut- 
most. But he jerked the finny giant flat 
upon his side and for a moment com- 
pletely demoralized him. The line slack- 
ened and then sung out again to a lively 
tune, but this time the fish had “ the 
drop” on Warner and when he seized 
the handle of the big reel it was twisted 
off in a twinkling and nothing left to 
check the speed of the tarpon except the 
sole-leather thumb-stall. It was then 
that Warner's boat companion had an 
inspiration. Quickly reeling in his line, 
he cut off the hook with its snood and 
threw it aside. Hurriedly tying the end 
of his line to Warner’s just beyond the 
end of the pole, he whipped out his knife 
to cut Warner’s line, in order that he 
might hand him his own rod and reel. 
In the excitement of the moment he 
seized the wrong end and cut the live 
line! The echoes of Warner’s shrill yell 
of dismay when he discovered the fearful 
mistake and realized that his fish had 
gone Gulfward with his hook and half 
his line, are still to be heard by lone fish- 
ermen on dark nights above the murmur 
of the waves along the desolate shores 
of the pass. The sacred knot was care- 
fully put away and Warner’s impetuous 
boat companion now wears it as an amu- 
let around his neck to ward off sudden 
attacks of previousness. 

One of the fishers had three hours 
rather warm fun with a six-foot shark, 
which betrayed no disposition to jump 
into the air but proved to be as fast and 
as game a swimmer as any tarpon in the 
pass. Skill and grit at last proved too 
much for him, however; and the last rays 
of the setting sun found him lashing the 
dry sand of the beach in impotent fury. 
The shark fisher (whose bait the Silver 
King disdained) hung so many things 
that were not tarpon and was so well 
patronized by all the ugly monsters of the 
deep that he came ifi time to be known 
by his intimates as “Stingaree Jack.” 
The Sting-a-ree or Stingray is for all 
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the world like a tadpole in shape and 
some of them grow to be three or four 
feet across. They lie close to the bottom 
at times and have a disagreeable habit, 
when trodden upon, of curling their whip- 
like tails over their backs and woe to the 
luckless wader whose leg it strikes. The 
point of the sting is of bone, very sharp, 
and while it sinks easily into the flesh, it 
is with difficulty drawn out again. There 
is no more powerful swimmer than the 
sting-a-ree and one of those who gave 
his name to Jack took charge of that in- 
dividual’s tack- 

le for five hours, 

declining to re- ' 

linquish it ex- / 

cept under the 


persuasive in- | 4G EEE 


fluences of a 
long harpoon. 
This specimen 
measured two 
feet across and 
his tailhassince | 
been converted - 
into an elegant 
riding whip. + 

It was re- | 
ported that the 4 | 
Devil Fish, | 
which belongs (2% 
to the same 
family as the 
Stingray, was 
to be found in 
large numbers 
outside the bar 
but the more they heard about him the 
less these doughty fishermen cared to 
form his acquaintance. 

Four of these monsters were seen by 
the writer last summer off Ship Island, 
in the Gulf of Mexico, about twenty 
miles’ from Biloxi. Just at sundown a 
great bat-like monster with a long whip- 
like tail was observed to spring two or 
three times entirely out of the water. A 
plain view of the creature was obtained. 
It was almost in pistol range. From tip 


to tip of its wings it did not measure 
less than 12 feet and its weight could not 
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have been far short of half a ton. Early 
next morning three of the same sea de- 
mons were observed swimming lazily 
down the channel, with their great flippers 
(on which they seemed to float) rising 
from time to time above the surface. 
They came so near the small boat in 
which we were fishing for mackerel that 
we got a sharp knife ready to cut the 
anchor rope in case one of them should 
seize it and start to the bottom with it. 
They are not likely to attack a boat, but 
if they come in contact with a swinging 
rope they are 
almost sure to 
seize it and sink 
to the bottom 
if the water is 
shallow or, fail- 
ing that, make 
for the open 
sea. Many 
thrilling stories 
of adventures 
with these mon- 
= sters are well 
authenticated. 
The devil. fish 
must not be 
confused with 
the octopus, 
which is quite 
another variety 
of marine 
nightmare. 
However, as no 
devil fish were 
captured on 
this occasion at Aransas Pass, it is not 
necessary to say anything more about 
them here. 

The sport there—and it may truthfully 
be called the most absorbing and exciting 
sport in the world—is tarpon fishing. 
After the first of the tribe was landed the 
seven: seekers after smaller game dis- 
jointed their steel poles, threw away their 
shrimp and had all the small boys obtain- 
able casting their nets for young mullet 
wherewith to beguile the Silver Kings. 
They no longer cared to enquire whether 
or not they were good to eat. They had 
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watched the fight from the shore; they 
had seen the great bass jump and spin 
and shake themselves, and they were not 
happy until they were fairly launched 
with a live mullet dancing on top of the 
swift tide at the end of a hundred feet of 
silk line. 

In the middle of the week those of us 
who had drunk to our fill of the delights 
of this grand sport, stole back to Rock- 
port with the schooner and, saying Good- 
bye to Skipper Dean and the bouyant 
Oriole, had a royal supper (with all the 
delights of French china and a French 
cook) in our waiting car, a good night’s 
rest between soft blankets and were ready 
at daybreak for a drive along the coast 
to Sorerson’s Camp. Here blinds of 
sweet bay—a shrub which covers the 
adjacent shores—had been built away 
out in the shallow waters of the bay and 
slipping into them with our boats we put 
out decoys in artistic groups and waited 
for the flight. But the wind declined to 
rise and at night we had not more than 
twenty canvasbacks and redheads to the 
gun. We prayed with faith for a norther 
and at midnight it arrived and with it the 
ducks, which gave us all the sport we 
desired from the narrow points of the 
shore without the necessity of resorting 
to beats. The great duck hunt of the 
trip was reserved, however, for the follow- 
ing week, when, re-united, we left Rock- 
port for Gregory, which was reached after 
a ride of a little more than an hour at 
g o'clock in the morning. There we met 
the two famous San Antonio hunters, 
Guessaz and George, just in from a hunt 
at Gum Hollow and on their way home 
with an immense bag of ducks. Our car 
was promptly switched off and after a 
brisk drive of five miles, over a good 
level road, through the chapparal with a 
Mexican jacal to right and left of us 
now and then to lend variety to the view, 
we reached the scene of. operations. The 
place was not open to the public by any 
means, but special permission had been 
obtained from the manager of the ranche 
and gates were opened wide at our call. 
Here we found a pond made by the con- 
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struction of a dam six hundred feet long 
across the end of a gulch, the purpose 
being to provide fresh water for the stock 
which roamed the 168,000-acre pasture. 
Thirteen of us lined up on top of the dam, 
with the fresh water pond on one side, 
the salt water of Nueces Bay on the other 
and Corpus Christi in the dim distance. 
A thick growth of willows and sea cedar 
formed a natural blind and gave the 
thirsty ducks which flew over from the 
sea to the pond, no chance for their lives. 

A speck would be seen in the distance. 

“Down everybody! They’re coming 
this way,” some hawkeyed hunter would 
cry and every man jack would stoop and 
cock his gun. A single duck was lucky 
if it struck the levee with a whole bone 
in its body and it was rare if one escaped 
out of droves of eight or ten. Every 
body fired and everybody claimed a duck 
for each barrel, with none so bold as to 
say a doubting word. 

“Honk! Honk! Honk!” A lone 
wild goose coming from the land side 
through the gulch and directly over the 
levee! Sixty yards high and nota load 
of swan shot in the party. A volley of 
small shot was poured into him. Nota 
bone was broken but he fell with a hat- 
ful of lead in his skin, looking rather sur- 
prised but not much hurt. The wag of 
the party declared that he felt as heavy 
as a sack of shot when he picked him up 
to wring his neck. 

Of all the ducks which fly the “black- 
head” as the Texans denominate it (the 
blue-bill strictly speaking) is the most 
densely idiotic. The only way to make 
a blue-bill take a hint is to kill it. There 
were a few old wooden decoys in the 
pond about a hundred yards from the 
lavee. When an occasional blue-bill, the 
sole survivor of a flock of a dozen, man- 
aged to get across the levee with its life, 
it made straight for the decoys and re- | 
mained swimming joyously about among 
them until some hunter on the shore put 
a load of shot in its head. All day long 
we sat an the levee, sipped claret, smoked, 
told yarns and shot ducks. There never 
was a day’s sport to compare with it in 
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all the annals of duck shooting. But one 
day was enough and driving back to 
Gregory we gave the conductor a certain 
“high sign” we had learned and moved 
out of town on our way to the happy 
deer hunting grounds. 

Going by way of Tyler (which was 
reached at noon) we travelled south— 
arriving at Lufkin before supper. Next 
morning at daylight our five tents, cots, 
stools, blankets and other paraphernalia 
were loaded on wagons, and with Harry 
the Cook, armed with an almost forgotten 
sauce-pan in 
one hand and 
a bottle of ca- 
per saucein the 
other, we took 
a road known 
only to the in- 
itiated to the 
middle of a big 
ranche where 
none except the 
chosen few are 
admitted. 
Camp was 
made at noon 
in the dead 
centre of this 
seventh heaven 
of the hunts- 
man. On one 
side of a little 
clearing a crys- 
tal stream trick- 
led and all 
around arose 
giant trees of pine, with now and then a 
great magnolia, a spreading beech or a 
cluster of oaks. Of course the commis- 
sary tent was the first to be spread and 
while Harry hung his biggest pot with 
thirty names in it over a roaring pine- 
knot fire, the hunters departed for their 
stands in the woods and the drivers gal- 
loped away with the hounds—all well- 
bred, deep chested fellows and every one 
eager for the chase. There are many 
men who are not cruel enough to enjoy 
waiting in ambush for a deer and shoot- 
ing the poor beast to death as it playfully 
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gambols near him; but no man with red 
blood in his veins will throw aside his 
gun to wipe his tearful eyes, with the 
music of the horn in his ears anda pack 
of hounds in full cry at the heels of a 
bounding buck with a rocking chair on — 
his head. 

A chase, such as this with perfect 
weather, experienced huntsmen who 
know every inch of the ground and who 
can play an operatic air on a cowshorn, 
a fine pack of hounds, open, rolling 
woods and an abundance of game—to 
be in such a 
chaseisenough 
to make a man 
out of a mouse. 
Whoever fails 
to enjoy it or to 
thrill when the 
mere memory 
is recalled, is 
an abnormal 
being and will 
bear watching. 
In two days 
twelve deer 
were killed in 
this famous 
hunt, none of 
them falling 
further than a 
mile from 
camp; most of 
them within 
half that dis- 
tance. It was 
with a sense of 
genuine regret that our party finally 
yielded to the necessity of returning 
home and the tinkling tin cups around 
the dying embers of the last camp-fire 
were drained to the last drop with a 
hearty good-will. Fairly settled again 
in our car, however, the trip homeward 
was not by any means the most unpleas- 
ant portion of the journey. On Monday 
morning we arrived at home—everybody 
feeling happy and healthy and ready for 
work and plenty of it. And so this is 
one way of going hunting and fishing. 

Memphis, Tennessee. 
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WONDER, when the limning sun did trace 

This sweet resemblance to my dearest thought, 
If shone he not more brightly for a space, 
Rejoicing at the deed which he had wrought? 


Methinks that day that every earthly thing 
Was happier in consequence. The flowers 
Exhaled new fragrance. With new burnished wing 
Birds sang more sweetly through the enchanted hours. 


With happier carol purled the stream away. 

The trees with sap new-circling through their veins 
Obeisance made, and with rude courtesy 

Cast denser shadows on the grateful plains. 


Wild beasts that day upon each other preyed 

No more. And courtly old Dame Nature smiled 
To see by God’s own hand divine portrayed 

This perfect likeness of her noblest child. 


* * * * * * 


As when the radiant moon’s illuming beam 
Dispels the Stygian darkness of the night, 

So falls thy sweet effulgence on the stream 
Of my dark life—and all again is light. 


Home Ranche, Routt County, Colorado. 











“OUR MONTE.” 


MEE EADERS of Sports AFIELD—all of whom, we fee] assured, have derived a 
> rare pleasure from the perusal of his writings—will have a smiling welcome 
: for Frank H. Mayer (‘‘Montezuma’’), Though born in Pennsylvania, Mr, 
Mayer has spent all the years of his early life in our Western country, and he 
\ represents in a knightly, characteristic fashion a most engaging type of frontier 
, 9 \ manhood. I have shot and hunted with Our Monte, and know him well and 
yy the little cut here shown isa rare good one.— 
< Pm “Ay; ’t is the man, could it but speak.” 
. 4 | Mr. Mayer combines the scientific and the idyllic to an unusual degree. 
Reading the little story here appended, one might imagine that the author was 
a dreamer, a poet—all of which is so to a high degree; but, in addition to literary 
gifts that cannot be gainsaid, Frank Mayer is one of the most experienced and 
practical of frontiersmen—a hunter, a rifleman, a cowboy and naturalist to the 
manor born. Mr. Mayer's ranche is in the high tableland country of North- 
a western Colorado—one of the best game sections of the West. Here with his. 
“MONTEZUMA, amiable life-partner (for Mrs. Montezuma is almost as enthusiastic a follower of 
rod and gun as her busband), his horses, dogs and rifles, he is best able to pursue those studies and recreations. 
that have ever had an especial charm for him.—C. K. 

















A FRONTIER EDEN. 


By MONTEZUMA. 


ACK in a spur of 
the main range of 
the Rockies, and a 
little more than a 
mile from the Rio 
Mancos at its most 
inaccessible part 
_ lies a little moss- 

banded sheet of 
4 water. There is no 
* wagon road within 
miles of it; no prac- 
ticable bridle path 
even; no vestige of a tangible approach 
to the uninitiated for a radius of a score 
of miles—nothing to indicate the exis- 
tence of its eneffable loveliness, save a 
chaotic network of indistinct deer trails 
and the placid serenity of the everlast- 
ing hills. 

The sombre spruces keep watch and 
ward on the surrounding slopes and the 
quaking aspens quiver with a solicitous 
apprehension. Beetling cliffs frown their 
disfavor on the chance intruder—always 
a prospector who glances disdainfully at 
their, to him, unprofitable escarpment of 
parti-colored sandstone and passes un- 
consciously beyond the pale of enchant- 
ment. There are no gnomes among the 
genii of the place, no delving kobolds to 
mock the ear with their elusive whispers 
of shining veins and multi-colored crys- 
tals, no spiteful mine goblin of any ilk to 
vex his patience with mischievous insis- 
tence; for, happily, there are no indica- 
tions of “mineral” in this favored spot. 
Only the soft laughter of the shy tree 
elves'in their shadowy retreats or the 
foot tinkle of wood sprites down the 
dusty, musky forest aisles. 

Shadowy figures flit rapidly across the 
indistinct vista of imagination, but they 
are all wraiths of kindly mien. Myster- 
ious voices chant a measureless anthem, 
perceptible only to the sense of intuition. 





Its audible accompaniment is the low 
twittering of the bird choir in the 
branches and the’ zolian swell of Na- 
ture’s breeze-stirred heart strings. The 
mountain convolvulus shyly proffers its 
violet-tinged chalice of ivory and the 
tendrils of the coy clematis cling caress- 
ingly around the ankles. Harebells,’ 
mimulus, lark-spur and Indian-shot nod 
you a graceful welcome, and yonder, at 
the talus of the cliff, the columbine floats 
upward—a cloud of perfumed incense 
in your honor. 

There is life and color everywhere. 
Even the wild onion is graced with bloom 
and an Alpine greenness, spangled and 
starred with points of bright polychrome, 
overspreads. Bright eyes peer down at 
us with inquisitive friendliness from out 
the spruce branches and there are tran- 
sient visions of squirrel tails, twisting 
grouse necks and flickering humming- 
bird flames all about us. We go silently 
down the slope, through the rank dock 
patches, to the accompaniment of patter- 
ing rustles in the dense undergrowth, 
and marvel at the multitude of deer beds 
we encounter. One, two, ten, a hundred 
—Is there no end to them? And look! 
Is that curved dado on the ragged wall 
of aspen boles a line of deer ears? Your 
suppressed breath bursts forth in an ex- 
plosion of incredulous delight, and a 
thousand alarum fires gleam below the 
fringe. One (more inquisitive than the 
rest) approaches you timidly, and there 
is a general advance all along the line. 
A pair of spotted fawns trot a few rods 
in our direction, and stare in innocent 
wonder at the unwonted intrusion upon 
their domain. As they stand in the 
mobile beauty of their picturesque love- 
liness, with wonder-rounded eyes and 
quivering nostrils, an involuntary cry of 
admiration escapes you. In an instant 
the air is resonant with the echo of 
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stamping feet and 
crackling brush, and 
when you pass your ¢ 
hand unconsciously § 
over your eyes they 
are gone. At the 
farthest edge of the 3 
clearing a solitary 
buck alone stands 
with wide-spread feet 
and threatening ant- 
lers as if disposed to 
resent the affright 
caused his harem; but 
he, too, after a look 
of sturdy defiance, 
flings up his tail with 
a contemptuous snort 
and trots with quiet 
unconcern after his 
scattered family. 

Twenty rods further 
on we come tothelake. 
You would hardly call 
itsuch? Well, prob- 
ably not. It is only a 
shadow- flecked pool 
of some three acres in 
area, with a silvery-grey fringe of quak- 
ing-aspens hanging to its girdle of 
spruces. In this belt, which is clasped 
with a buckle of lichen-covered rocks 
at the northwestern arc, are tongue 
holes through which the setting sun sifts 
its golden radiance upon the blue-black 
water. A brood of golden-eyes cut 
yellow chips out of the sunbeams as 
they cleave their way indolently across 
the lake and their rippling wake scintil- 
lates with myriad reflections. A house- 
like structure athwart their course attracts 
your eye with its rounded prominence, 
but the enquiry of your look is answered 
by pointing to a row of cone-topped 
stumps on the shore in its vicinity and 
the single word ‘‘ Beaver!” 

As you watch the graceful manceuvres 
of the young flappers—each ducklet 
striving to outdo the others—and strain 
your eyes in the attempt to count their 
numbers, something curves upward in a 
glistening loop and falls with a rippling 
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“Staring in innocent wonder at the unwonted intrusion upon their domain.” 


splash back into the water. Again and 
again the mirror-like surface is distorted 
with a thousand wrinkles until the leap- 
ing forms whip the water with a sound 
as of pattering hail. You are all enthus- 
iasm now, and eagerly the rod-case is 
unstrapped and a “G” silk taper rove 
through the guide rings. You stoop to 
bend a leader on with your favorite cast 
of flies—for you are athrob with antici- 
pation. Surely never such a sight was 
witnessed before—the trout are leaping 
by thousands and the musical splash is 
incessant. You can fill your creel in an 
hour! Was ever man so lucky? But 
what is this p— 

“Put up your rod, my friend. This is 
sanctuary, and no man may violate it. Is 
there not one little spot in Nature where 
God’s creatures shall be left in peace ?” 

Something in the man’s voice awes 
you and his face is dark with determina- 
tion. With a sigh of regret you replace 
the dainty bamboo in its case; and sit 
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down in the gathering darkness to your 
hunter’s meal of cold biscuit, jerked veni- 
son and a draught of water from the 
lake. When your sleeping bag is spread 

_out and your pipe well under way, you 
peer through the gloom at your com- 
panion’s face—for he will allow no fire to 
be kindled—and patiently await his story. 
It comes at last, between puffs, to the 
accompaniment of owl hoots and muffled 
night cries peculiar to these solitudes, 
and, simply told as it is, you realize that 
this rough backwoodsman has the heart 
of a poet and the soul of a child. 

“Ten years ago I found this lake. I 
was trapping on the river below—you 
can hear its roar from here if you put 
your ear to the ground—and one day, 
while taking up a beaver trap, I felt a 
sting in my hip and heard the report of 
a rifle. It was the year of the Meekér 
massacre, and I knew at once that I had 
been shot by an Indian. The river was 
rapid and deep just there, and instinct- 
ively I plunged forward into it head- 
long and in two minutes was washed 
some forty rods down the stream. The 
ice-cold water checked the flow of blood, 
and, regaining the surface, I dragged my- 
self out with the aid of a convenient 
shrub, and knowing the nature of the 
red devils I had to deal with, wolfed it * 
up-hill through the brush as fast as my 
wound would allow. Somehow I man- 
aged to reach this spot, and then fainted 
away from exhaustion and loss of blood. 
The Indian, supposing I was dead and 
drifting down-stream, missed my trail 
somehow in his eagerness; and here I 
lay undisturbed for two weeks, living on 
such berries and roots as I could find. 
It was only a flesh wound and I was 
soon able to be about again. 

“In those two weeks I saw many 
strange things. Deer came and looked 
at me with their big mild eyes, as if in 
pity for my helpless condition, and oncea 
bear smelled pityingly at my feverished 
face and went away. I knew it by his 
tracks when I recovered consciousness. 
Even a silver grey fox whose den was in 


* That is to say, crawled. 
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that knob of rocks yonder hardly avoided 
me, and once a little fawn rubbed its soft 
nose against my hand and suffered me 
to rub its speckled sides while its mother 
stood a little ways off and watched it 
without a‘blat.’ Friend, I cried that day 
for the first time in twenty years! I re- 
solved with a solemn oath that this spot 
should always remain—while I live at 
least—a sanctuary for bird and beast.” 

As you reach out your hand to him. 
in silent appreciation the great white 
moon rises slowly over the cliffs. On 
the burnished silver of the lake muskrats 
are plowing gleaming furrows over the 
metallic field. There is a gusty splash 
near the beaver house, and a quack of 
sleepy admonition from the duck mother 
in the sedges. An owl flits silently over- 
head—a ghostly spectre in the white 
sheen—and the short, sharp bark of a 
fox jars the stilly air. Some night fowl 
croaks uncannily in the aspens, and once 
(despite your resolution) you reach 
quickly for your trusty Marlin as an un- 
wieldy bulk ambles clumsily between 
you and the moonlit water. Later, a 
band of deer come down to the opposite 
brink, and you can plainly see the wash 
as they bury their shapely noses in the 
shimmering lake. A snowshoe rabbit 
cuts his grotesque antics on the near 
shingle, and a pine marten squeaks rasp- 
ingly in the woods behind you. From 
the cafion below comes up ‘the broken 
treble of a prowling coyote, and once we 
hear the snuffling whine of some large 
cat in the thicket. Cloaked with a sense 
of security you lay your cheek along old 
Mother Earth’s round breast and, with 
the perfume of brown leaf mold and aro- 
matic resin in your nostrils, sleep the 
sweet, dreamless sleep that only woods- 
men know. 

When you awake in the morning a 
faint ‘mist, like thin, blue rifle-smoke, 
hangs over the lake. _ Its farther edge is 
yet half in shadow as you kneel by its 
brink and from the flagon of your cupped 
hands quaff deep, soul-satisfying draughts 
of Nature’s own beverage. The grass is “ 
lush with dew and there are pearl-drops 
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on your beard and hair. The breath of 
the morning air is neavy with the quaint, 
woodsy odor that none but woods loafers 
like ourselves appreciate. You stretch 
your arms with a yawn which threatens 
the dislocation of your jaws, and your 
lungs ache with enjoyment. The crumb 
of dry biscuit melts in your mouth with 
an unwonted relish and you wish there 
were two pounds more of the jerked 
meat. Lovingly, lingeringly, you halt 
on the edge of the lake basin and look 
- at it as Lucifer might have looked at 
Heaven for the last time. Then, with an 
effort, you turn and follow your com- 
panion out intothe Realm of Lust, Rapine 
and Slaughter—a land where, woe’s me! 
there is no sanctuary for bird or beast 
or man. 

Many moons have come and gone since 
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WON'T try to be exact as to the date 
of the occurrence which I am about to 
relate; but it was some time during the 
month of December two or three years 
ago; and, if it were necessary to be a trifle 
more particular, I might state with posi- 
tiveness that it happened on Thursday. 
Old Auntie ’Rope is my authority in this 
and as I first heard the story from her 
there is no use trying to go behind the 
returns. 

“Dis is how I knows hit,” she ex- 
plained; “Monday wuz wash-day—I 
allus washes on a Monday; Chewsday I 
scrubs; an’ a-—Wensday I i’uns de 
clothes; an’ den I takes de worl’ easy. 
De nex’ mawnin’, atter breakfas’, I fills 
my ol’ pipe an’ sets down ter ‘joy myself, 
but, de Lawd knows, hit wa’n’t mo’n a 
minnit afore hit ‘peared like de hull ken- 
try was hollerin’ for Auntie!” 

Aunt Europa and her “ ol’ man,” Uncle 
Lewis, were specimens of a type now 
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By S D. BARNES. 
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old Abe Folsom and I slept by that 
nameless lake near the banks of Colora- 
do’s fairest western river. Many are the 
changes that have taken placg in our con- 
ditions since then. Old Abe sleeps peace- 
fully on the shore of that lake at the very 
spot where we camped that. night; and I 
found a deer bed on his grave four years 
ago when I went to send up a smoke 
offering in his memory. Did the poor 
creature think it could so be nearer to 
his heart in death even as it had been 
near in life? I went away with the pipe 
unsmoked—the tobacco was wet—and 
somehow the trail was misty and dim 
when, for the last time, I groped my way 
blindly through the encysting tangle 
that envelopes and defends the miniature 
Eden I call “ Abe’s Sanctuary.” 
Cortez, Colorado. 


rarely encountered. The changes in 
their condition and standing consequent 
upon their release from bondage had not 
been sufficient to efface the memory of 
early training; and, while gratefully ac- 
cepting the real benefits of emancipation, 
they had refused to go wild over those 
that could have existence only in their 
own imaginations. Living in the midst 
of a settlement of “colored people”—all 
of whom considered themselves as good 
as their former masters (and some of them 
much better)—this worthy old couple 
were still content to speak of themselves 
as “niggers” and to show a proper re- 
spect for white people under any and all 
circumstances. Consequently, while their 
more “progressive” neighbors were al- 
lowed to struggle along as best they 
might, winning a half-living by the hard- 
est of work, Uncle Lewis and Auntie 
"Rope were “looked after” by those who 
had their best interests at heart and given 
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opportunities that many white men would 
have gladly accepted. They faithfully 
remained on the plantation of their former 
owner,and when,on the death of Captain 
Wynne, his family removed to Shreves- 
port, Uncle Lewis was placed in the log 
house originally built for the white over- 
seer and was given charge of the cattle 
and hogs on the place; at the same time 
being allowed to work as much land as 
he wished rent free. To use a current bit 
of slang, he was givena “ lead pipe cinch” 
on prosperity and proved himself from 
the first well worthy of the trust reposed 
in him. It happened that the employ- 
ment was perfectly suited to his inclina- 
tions. As the stock roamed at will in the 
woods, it was necessary that he should 
look them up occasionally and this gave 
him an excuse to be continually travers- 
ing the surrounding country, mounted on 
an old white mule that had carried him 
for years and bearing across his shoulder 
(or before him on his saddle) a long-bar- 
relled muzzle-loading shot-gun. Uncle 
Lewis was a born sportsman and nearly 
every morning in the autumn and winter 
saw him in the woods by sunrise; but it 
chanced that the particular Thursday in 
December to which Auntie ’Rope’s story 
relates proved an exception to the general 
rule. 

On the previous day the old darkey 
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had shot a deer—the first for several 
years—and, feeling justly proud of his 
achievement, was visiting his nearest 
neighbors that he might have an oppor- 
tunity to boast of his success. Auntie 
"Rope sat smoking by the fireside in soli- 
tary happiness; for the third member of 
the family, ’Tilda, a half-grown grand- 
daughter, had wandered into the woods 
in search of hickory-nuts. Even the dogs 
had left the house and were assiduously 
striving to dislodge a rat from beneath a 
rail pile by the crib; and the only living 
things visible in the yard were ’Tilda’s 
chickens, scratching in the fallen leaves 
for a few scattered grains of corn, over- 
looked in their first hurried scramble for 
breakfast. The morning was bright and 
sunny andevery shrub along the fence- 
rows seémed bending ’neath the weight 
of some feathered songster—a wandering 
minstrel from the chilly plains of the far 
North. Here and there, knots and 
swarms of noisy blackbirds swept low 
over the adjacent fields in apparently pur- 
poseless flight; while from the tall pines 
in the rear of the house sentinel crows 
challenged hoarsely, as though objecting 
to the general melody in which they 
could not join. 

From the open doorway came the 
hum of Auntie ’Rope’s cracked voice, as 
with the short pipe-stem gripped between 
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her teeth, she contentedly sang of her 
faith in a blessed future, emphasizing “de 
ole farmilyer ’sa’m” with sturdy taps of 
her heavily-shod foot, while the old rock- 
ing chair which supported her weight 
squeaked an unmusicai accompaniment. 
With a consciousness that she had earned 
her rest, Auntie "Rope was ‘“‘takin’ de 
worl’ easy;” but, unfortunately, her 
period of perfect felicity was to prove of 
short duration. In the midst of an as- 
severation that: 


“De pearly gates dat stan’ on high 
Will open fo’ me, bye and bye—”’ 


she suddenly became cognizant of her 
own name screamed aloud in a sharp, 
childish treble and suddenly checked her 
musical efforts to wonder, “ What de deb- 
bil kin be de matter wid dat fool gal?” 

“Oh, gran’ maw—gran’ maw! Blowde 
hawn! Holler fo’ gran’ paw an’ de dawgs! 
Gran’ma-a-aw!” 

The voice sounded from a point several 
hundred yards down the road, but was 
evidently drawing nearer; and by the 
time Auntie ’Rope could free her rather 
unwieldly figure from the cramped em- 
brace of the rocking chair and progress 
as far as the veranda outside the door, the 
girl "Tilda made her appearance at the 
gate, breathless from running, but yet 
able to repeat the word “‘Gran’maw” in 
a jerky half-whisper that flavored of fear- 
incited hysterics. 

“What yo’ want wid me, gal?” ex- 
claimed the personage invoked. “Come 
right in dis house an’ tell me what all dis 
foolishness done signify Leab go dat 
gyate an’ come right hyar! I'll l’arn yo’ 
to run froo de woods like a wil’ pusson er 
a pig wid de blin’-staggers, hollerin’ fo’ 
yo’r gran’ maw. What yo’ mean, chil’? 
—Yo’ bettah tell me.” 

But ’Tilda could only cling to the gate 
and gasp for breath. Finally she gath- 
ered strengthto make a run for the house, 
grasped the huge, crooked cowhorn that 
clung to the veranda post and blew a 
blast that brought a half-dozen dogs in- 
stantly around her. “Git gran’paw an’ 
de gun,” she cried, with a sudden return 
of energy. “Dar’s de bigges’ ol’ b’ar 
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down by de spring branch, an’ de ol’ 
sandy sow an’ de pigs are skeered plum 
ter def. Oh-—ee, git gran’paw an’ de gun, 
quick!” 

The last word was a scream and she 
fairly danced in her excitement until 
Auntie ’Rope was forced to try the sooth- 
ing effect of a resounding slap on the 
jaw—thus bringing the girl's thoughts 
into a new channel. 

“Wha’ fo’ yo’ tell lies to yo’r ol’ gran’- 
maw? What yo’ know ’bout b’ars an’ 
udder varmints? I ’spec’ yo’ see a black 
stump, er mebby Yaller Bill’s lill’ ole 
black calf.” 

But poor ’Tilda merely pressed her 
hand to her aching jaw and resumed her 
dancing. “Oh, blow de hawn fo’ gran’- 
paw,” she sobbed. “Hit was sho’a b’ar 
—jes’ like de one dat swallered ’Lijah in 
de big Sun’ay school paper. Gran’paw 
cu’d head hit off, easy, by cuttin’ ’cross 
de big cotton patch. Oh, doan’ let hit - 
eat up all de purty lill’ pigs.” 

The child’s earnestness carried con- 
viction with it and as Auntie ’Rope began 
to recognize the need of action, her spirit 
arose to the occasion. ‘Whah’s dot ol’ 
fool nigger Lewis in a time of needcessity 
like this?’’ she exclaimed, with a sudden 
burst of indignation. ‘Settin’ ’roun’ wid 
some no ‘count plough-hand chewin’ 
terbacker an’ tellin’ lies—da?’s whah he is. 
Hope dat b’ar’ll eatev’y hog on de place 
—sarve de white folks right fer trus’in’ 
em wid sech an’ ol’ wuthless yap. Hurry, 
chile,” she continued—reaching for the 
gun that hung above the door-way. 
“Take de hawn an’ de. dawgs an’ git ’em 
all on de track, quick ez yo’ kin—I’m 
gwine ter head dat b’ar ef I die dis min- 
nit.” 

It was a task of no small importance to 
delegate to a twelve-year-old girl—that 
of trailing a wild bear through the tan- 
gled thickets of a Louisiana forest; but, 
everything considered, it was as nothing 
compared to that undertaken by Auntie 
"Rope under the stimulus of her excite- 
ment. The point at which she proposed 
intercepting her victim was fully four 
hundred yards from the house and the 
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route for the greater part of the way led 
across the rough cotton rows, difficult 
ground for young limbs to make speed 
over and particularly so for a person of 
Auntie ’Rope’s age and weight. It had 
been years since she had last attempted 
to run and on this occasion for the first 
two hundred yards her gait was merely 
a dignified waddle, scarcely faster than a 
walk. Suddenly, however, a _ deep- 
mouthed yell from one of the dogs, fol- 
lowed by a burst of music from the en- 
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returning from his visit, had heard 
’Tilda’s first frantic blast on the horn and, 
divining at once that some thing was 
wrong, had put his old white mule to its 
best licks along the road leading home- 
ward. He had nearly reached the “spring 
branch” when the clamor of the dogs 
filled the air and with the readiness of a 
true sportsman he spurred into the woods 
to join the chase, though sorely puzzled 
to guess the meaning of such a sudden 
and unwonted hullabaloo. The dogs 





‘* Breathless from running, ’Tilda made her appearance at the gate.” 


tire pack, came ringing from the woods 
far to the right and the thought that the 
game was a-foot thrilled through her 
nerves like an electric shock. With an 
encouraging “Whoop!” too weak to 
have been heard a stone’s throw away, 
she swung the shot-gun across her shoul- 
der and settled down into an elephantine 
run, reached the fence, threw off the top 
rails and rolled over into the bushes, just 
as the black bulk of the bear burst into 
sight twenty paces*away. 

Now it so chanced that Uncle Lewis, 


being his daily companions in the woods, 
he had grown accustomed to interpret 
their tongueing and could commonly tell 
whether they were following deer, hogs 
or “varmints;” but it now seemed that 
they were running with unusual vim and 
their mouthing was one continuous roar 
that told quite as plainly of fear as of 
eagerness. “ It’s a pant’er er de debbil,” 
muttered the old man as he guided his 
mount at breakneck speed through brush 
and bramble, leaping logs and bursting 
through tangled masses of grape and 
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greenbriar vines like a thunderbolt. 
“Ole Bulger’s runnin’ shet-mouthed but 
de pups are howlin’ like dey’s kotchin’ a 
floggin’! De Lawd save us!—ef I on’y 
had my gun!” 

Half concealed by the bushes, ’Tilda 
had been passed unobserved and was 
now following on after the mule and its 
rider, running as lithely as a_ deer. 
Straight up the plantation fence went the 
chase and then, as the corner of the field 
was reached, the leading dogs swerved to 
the right and their notes changed to a 
storm of fierce baying. 

“Treed!" cried old Lewis. “ Hi! Stay 
wid him, good dogs! Keep um dar; de 
ol’ man’s a-comin’!”’ 

What more he might have cried in his 
eagerness must be left to conjecture ; for, 
just as the white mule shot out into a 
little opening he swerved to avoid colli- 
sion with a figure that rose from the 
ground before him, and a well-known 
voice wheezed out an angry order for sil- 
ence. ‘Shet yo’ fool mouf, yo’ ole trai- 


tor”—Auntie ’Ropes’s strongest objurga- 


tions always flavored of the Secession 
period. “Yo’ wanter skeer um down out’n 
de tree? Go back wid dot ole mule—yo’ 
hain’t fit fer nuffin’ but ridin’ ’roun’ an’ 
talkin’ ter yaller niggers! Le’ go dis gun, 
yo’ Yankee-lubin’ hippercrit! Doan’ yo’ 
dar’ do dat!” 

Surprised by the sudden appearance of 
the old negress and the almost simultan- 
eous onslaught of the dogs, the bear had 
sought refuge in the nearest tree and was 
now hugging the trunk at the lowest 
fork, barely twenty feet from the ground. 
It was a sight to fire the heart of any 
sportsman and Uncle Lewis’ eyes were 
fairly bulging from his head as he slid out 
_ of the saddle and pleaded with his angry 
helpmeet for possession of the gun. 

“Fer de Lawd sake, ’Ropie honey,” 
Yhe begged; “gimme de gun jes’ a min- 
nit. He’s done gwine ter fall out an’ run. 
De dawgs cain’t do nuffin’ wid dat b’ar. 
Lemme shoot um jes’ dis once!’’ 

“Oh, shoot um, gran'paw,” chimed in 
’Tilda, who had halted ata safe distance 
from the dangerous vicinity. “He's 
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done eat de ol’ sandy sow an’ all de pigs, 
an’—” 

“An’ dis ole reptyle a-ridin’ ’roun’ de 
kentry stead ob ten’in’ tew his bizness, 
like de wuthless scoun’rel he am,” ex- 
claimed the irate Europa. ‘Stan’ away 
dar, nigger. Doan’ yo’ raise yo’r han’!” 

At such short range a miss would have 
been well-nigh impossible; but Auntie 
’Rope had often handled fire-arms in her 
younger days, and she was now on her 
mettle and determined to shoot to kill. 
She staggered back a step as the heavily 
loaded gun belched out its contents, and 
then, as the dogs rushed in, open- 
‘mouthed, to assail Bruin as he fell, she 
advanced fearlessly, with the second 
barrel cocked in readiness. 

The bear was hard hit but still able to 
show fight, and the first dog to spring at 
his throat fell howling with a broken 
back. Then Bulger and Nettie his mate 
caught their favorite-holds in flank and 
ear from behind and bear and dogs went 
down ina flurry of dust and leaves. An 
instant of turmoil, growls, howls, shouts 
in genuine negro dialect, and childish 
sobs (in the midst of which Auntie "Rope 
stood erect as grimly silent as a statue); 
and then the bear shook himself free from 
his assailants reared up and hugged the 
tree in a weak attempt to climb—only to 
sink back an inert mass of flesh, his thick 
neck riddled by a charge of buckshot. 

“Dar!” exclaimed Auntie "Rope— 
turning savagely on her bald-pated help- 
meet whose humiliation was by this time 
complete—“ take yo’ ole gun an’ go on 
squir’l hunting ef yo’ want tew. Yo’se a 
good ‘nuff nigger in yo’ place but yo’se 
too triflin’ ter take keer ob de white 
folkses’ stock. Come ‘long tew de house, 
’Tilda, dar’s no use foolin’ hyar enny 
longer atter one lill’ ole b’ar.” And with 
the majestic tread of a conquering em- 
press she marched in dignified silence 
across the cotton-rows, disdaining to 
cast a glance either to the right or to the 
left. Poor frightened ’Tilda crept from 
her concealment and stole softly up to 
the spot where the tired dogs lay mouth- 
ing their fallen antagonist. 





AUNTIE ’ROPE’S BEAR. 
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“Fer de Lawd’ sake, ’ Ropie honey,” he begged. 

















‘*Gimme de gun jes’ a minnit.”’ 





“Is he dead, gran’paw?” she asked 
timidly. 


= 5‘ Doan’ ax me, chile,” replied the old — 


man, sadly. “An’ ole fool like me ain’t 
s'posed ter know nuffin’ ’bout bigger 
game den ’possums. Wait tell yo’ git 
ter de house an’ yo’ gran’maw mebby 


will fin’ time ter ’splain it ter yo’.” 

After events proved Uncle Lewis’ idea 
of the situation to be the correct one; for 
never yet has Auntie Rope been found 
too busy to “splain” the most unimpor-. 
tant occurrence of that fateful day. 

Fort Worth, Texas. 


A FANCY. 


Pan is king of the green, spring woods, 
And every morn a merry throng 
Of nymphs come out and dance around him, 
To the dulcet music of his song. 
All’day they dance and wake the buds; 
They laugh and dance in the evening breezcm— 
Till the trodden grass, in tousled death, 


’ 


Council Bluffs, Iowa. 


Yields a piercing ambergris. 


EpwArpD WILBuR Mason, 

















A NORTH DAKOTA WOLF HUNT. 


{See Frontispiece. } 

Many a sportsman has hunted overthe 
vast prairies and golden wheat fields of 
North Dakota in quest of the prairie- 
chicken; and many more, either stationed 
at a pass or at the head of some lake or 
slough, have waited (and not in vain) for 
the coming of the wily goose.—But who, 
let me ask, has had the pleasure and ex- 
citement of a wolf hunt on a winter's day, 
the thermometer registering 10 degrees 
below zero? 

I will take it for granted that some of 
my readers at least have not had this 
pleasure, and will endeavor to give a de- 
scription of a recent wolf hunt at Dawson, 
150 miles to the west of Fargo. 

One bright morning in February a 
company of a dozen men and boys are 
collected in front of one of the general 
stores, whose proprietor, J. J. Gokey, is 
the central figure of our group. On his 
suggestion that we give the wolves a 
chase, the company disperses as rapidly 
as it had congregated; but in less than 
half an hour a dozen mounted men and 
boys are collected in front of the same 
store. Several teams soon appear, and 
then the heroes of the chase, the dogs, 
are called forth and put into one sled. 
Everything is now in readiness and, with 
those on horseback in the lead, we are 
ready for the fray. 
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Just a few words here about our dogs: 
The best wolf dog is a cross between the 
Scotch stag-hound and greyhound; for 
dogs of this breed are true grit and pos- 
sess extraordinary staying qualities. 
Ring (a dog of this latter strain, owned 
by Mr. Pettibone) is a noble fellow—ever 
first on the field of battle and always one 
of the last to quit. Colonel (a Chesa- 
peake Bay) is a close second to Ring; 
for, though not swift of foot, he is an ex- 
cellent fighter, and has the inherited grit 
characteristic of his race. Then there 
was Dick—another brave fellow but who 
was perpetually coming in for some pretty 
bad maulings, owing to his lack of cau- 
tion. We had in all some nine dogs, 
and not a coward in the pack. 

After travelling about two miles, a wolf 
is seen on a side-hill—trotting leisurely 
along, unmindful of danger. We hold up 
the teams and ponies until Mr. Wolf goes 
over the ridge. Then, starting on a dead 
run, we soon reach the top of the hill 
where our game is sighted some 200 yards 
away. The dogs are hardly out of the 
sled when the wolf sees them and makes 
a break for the next county. Our four- 
footed allies get “on to him” at the start. 
Such a race! We are not far behind 
and, regardless of the numerous badger- 
holes (which menace life and limb both 
of rider and steed), rush madly on. 

The chase is not a long one, as old 
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Ring soon overtakes the quarry. The 
rest of the pack soon appears on the 
arena and quick as lightning His Wolf- 
ship turns at bay. The horses with their 
riders have now come up and surround 
the seat of war—the wolf on his haunch- 
es, with hair bristling and jaws snapping, 
forming the central figure. And what a 
ferocious glare there is in those eyes as 
they watch each movement of the dogs. 
We urge the dogs on, and they make a 
rear attack; but Lupus, quick as a wink, 
turns and sets his fangs deep into one of 
the dog’s legs. At this audacity on the 
part of the enemy, the rest of the pack 
spring on him and how the fur flies! 
For a while the combatants seem evenly 
matched. One moment the dogs have 
the advantage; then the wolf; and blood 
flows freely on both sides. The wolf now 
sees he is in a dangerous position and 
makes a dash for liberty; but Colonel 
divines his intentions and falls on his 
neck—holding him till the rest of the 
dogs jump on him and soon the prowler 
of the plains gives up the fight and a 
shot from somebody’s Marlin ends his 
life. The dogs, with the exception of 
Dick, escape without serious wounds 
and, throwing the wolf into the sled, 
away we go after more game. 

Upon reaching the top of a hill a half 
mile from Jack Lafferty’s Ranche (where 
we had stopped for dinner), six of the 
gaunt marauders are seen, trotting along 
some eighty yards below us in a ravine. 
Away go the dogs—each one after a 
separate wolf. But they soon come back, 
looking much the worse for their chase. 
It is the next nearest thing to suicide for 
a dog to attack a wolf alone, and they are 
in high luck to come out of the fight alive. 

Our horses are turned homewards now, 
as the sun is fast sinking in the west. 
In a’quarter of an hour another wolf is 
started and he gives the dogs a long 
chase, but finally Ring and one other of 
the hounds bring him to bay. He is an 
old fellow and appears to have gone 
through many a hard-fought battle in 
former days. What a fight this is! A 
much fiercer one than that of the morn- 


ing. And nary a dog of them but what 
receives an ugly wound from the fangs 
of this desperate foeman. His fury in- 
creases at the sight of blood and his jaws 
come together on his antagonists like the 
springing of a steel trap. All at once, 
Colonel springs on him and, after several 
severe wounds, finally fastens his teeth 
in the wolf’s neck. The wolf makes a 
fierce attempt to break away from that 
death-grip—but Colonel has him down 
“for keeps.” We throw him into the 
sled, thinking our sport is over for that 
day; but have not travelled over a mile 
of prairie before another one is started. 
This proves to be the longest chase and 
the hardest fought battle of all. The 
dogs are becoming tired and the wolf is 
game to the last, but they finally come 
off victors. This ends our day’s hunt, 
and we urge our horses on—reaching 
Dawson in an hour. 

Taking everything into consideration, 


-we have had the pleasantest wolf-drive 


of the season, and we are all in such 
good spirits that Gokey says the oppor- 
tunity is too good a one to lose and so 
he takes a photograph of us (including 
the game) for Sports AFIELD. 
CLARENCE A. Lyon. 
Fargo, Nor. Dakota. 





FROM THE DEER RANGES. 





We have had a little stirring-up in the 
way of game protection the past winter, 
which has no doubt been the means of 
saving many an elk. Two ranchmen 
were arrested and fined twenty-five dol- 
lars and costs each—five elk having been 
found in their possession. The majority 
of our settlers arein favor of doing some- 
thing to protect the game and if our 
game wardens will but make an example 
of a few of the worst cases and some way 
can be found to stop the wholesale kill- 
ing by the Utes and by themen who are 
supposed to be looking after the Utes, 
public opinion will soon uphold the law. 
Weare all in hopes that steps will be taken 
by Congress to settle this Indian ques- 
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tion. If it is not done it will be only a 
question of time until there will be trouble. 
The history of all the Indian tribes shows 
that they get bolder the less they be re- 
strained. Since the trouble of 1887 they 
have been gradually working back onto 
their old hunting grounds. They have 
been encouraged by a few white men who 
are worse than the Indians. Two years 
ago this winter an Indian called Ginger 
(whom I have known for ten years) got 
so drunk that while going to camp he 
fell from his horse and lay out all night. 
The next day when the Indians found 
him he was frozen so badly that they 
said he would be no more good; so, as 
is their custom with hopeless cripples, 
they killed him. Another one attended 
a dance that winter held by the settlers on 
the Lower White River in such a state of 
intoxication that they were compelled to 
hog-tie him to keep him from doing dam- 
age. It seems as though the Govern- 
ment should either take care of its wards 
or else give them the same chance as a 
white man. As the law now stands an 
Indian is much the superior of his white 
brother He pays no attention to the 
game wardens as he clearly understands 
that these latter can do nothing, but he 
has a wholesome respect for the cow- 
boys. If it were not for the few white 
men who makea business of supplying Lo 
with whiskey as well as gambling with 
him, it would be a comparatively easy mat- 
ter to keep our Utes on their reservation. 


* * 


In speaking of the mountain lion in the 
February number of Sports AFIELD, I 
intended to give his weight at 175 pounds, 
instead of 125 as stated. 

a ‘3 * 

The deer are commencing to bunch up 
preparatory to starting for their summer 
ranges. There is lots of snow yet; but 
with good weather another three weeks 
will see them started. The bucks have 
nearly all dropped their horns now. If 
anything I believe this is a few days ear- 
lier with them than usual. 


Meeker, Colo. W. F. HI. 





AFIELD. 
BIG GAME IN MAINE. 


Big-game shooting has been consid- 
ered better sport in Maine than in any of 
the other Eastern States for many years, 
largely because the game has been more 
plentiful and also because the guides 
know their business better. Game has 
been on the increase, year by year, for 
the last ten years. The amount has 
doubled in three years and during the 
first six weeks of the open season this year 
fully as many deer were shot as were 
killed in the entire season last year. A 
careful record of game killed is being 
kept; and, though there is a good deal 
of guess work about it, it is probably not 
very far from correct—though of course 
it is impossible for even the officials to ob- 
tain a record of anything near the whole 
number of animals killed. 

* 
* a 

While deer have done so well in the 
way of increase, moose have increased 
but slowly and caribou can hardly be 
said to be holding their own against the 
hunters. Ten years ago caribou were 
more numerous than deer in many parts 
of Maine and were very easily shot. The 
rapid extinction of the caribou may be 
and doubtless is due partially to the fact 
that the caribou is rather a dull creature, 
slow to realize danger, and much more 
easily approached than either moose or 
deer. Then, again, they breed less easily 
than deer; in fact, they increase but one- 
half as fast. Every doe drops two fawns 
every year; while the female~ caribou 
breeds but once a year. There is still 
another fact which has often been ex- 
pressed as an explanation of the absence 
of caribou this year. They have been 
very numerous in Maine two seasons 
previous to thisand at the same time there 
have been almost none found in New 
Brunswick until this year, while now they 
are very numerous there. 
is a restless animal and given to much 
roaming. The theory, often expressed, 
is that the animals which are now afford- 
ing such great shooting in the Provinces 


The caribou 
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are the same that have made their home 
in this State in the few years just past. 


* 
* * 


In the well known Dead River and 
Rangely Lake regions, where many of 
the best hunting and fishing records of 
past years have been made, the sport is 
better than ever. In fact the increase in 
game seems to be general and not con- 
fined to any particular locality as has 
sometimes been the case. Many new 
sporting camps have been built in this 
territory this season and all of them have 
been full of guests since their completion 
—the hunters taking the places vacated 
by the fishermen when ‘the laws of the 
State said they must reel up and lay aside 
the fly-rod until the opening of another 
season. Three large new hotels—one at 
Rangeley,one at Haines’ Landing and 
one in Coplin—are now in process of erec- 
tion and already have many rooms en- 
gaged for next season. 


Phillips, Maine. H. L. Goopwin. 


NOTES OF A PLEASANT VOYAGE. 





In a letter to the Editor, our well-known contributor 
8. D. Barnes has this to say about what was evidently an 
enjoyable outing, taken by himself and a party of four 
friends in the months of October and November last: 

I think I promised to write you some- 
thing concerning ovr late trip down the 
White River, in Arkansaw; but I fear 
that a recital of our experiences would 
be found too bare of exciting incident to 
prove interesting. We floated down 
from Newport, something like 120 miles; 
killed as much game as we wanted and 
to spare; and every minute of the three 
weeks spent in the woods and canebrakes 
was filled, chuck-up and brimming over, 
with genuine, unadulterated enjoyment. 
To give a history of every minor oc- 
currence would bea task for a Bancroft— 
providing he had a good long life. before 
him—and the best I can do at the present 
is to give you a general idea of the run of 
things and let you imagine the rest. 

Four members of the party were from 
St. Louis, hard-worked business men all, 
just out of their respective offices for a 
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much needed vacation. Three of them 
were new to the pleasures of a good, long 
camp-hunt, but were apt pupils in wood- 
craft and from the first day to the last 
evinced a willingness to stand, each, their 
respective share of the labors and hard- 


ships that campers always have to take 


as a sauce to their fun. The fourth man 
was a pretty thoroughgoing woodsman 
in an amateurish way—having been on a 
number of short trips, besides jack-boat- 
ing it down Black River with me in’94 
—and, by all odds, one of the keenest 
and most tireless hunters that I ever 
knew. The party was fairly well armed 
(all five of us being members of the Mis- 
souri Rifle and Pistol Club, and conse- 
quently disposed to burden ourselves 
with nothing but reliable weapons). 
Briefly enumerated, our rifles were: one 
45-70, one 45-90,a Winchester 32-40 
single-shot, a Stevens Ideal 32-25, a 
Marlin 25-20 and a little 22 repeater. 
Besides these, we had two shot-guns—a 
12 and a 10-gauge. Seven guns for five 
men and we found abundant use for each 
and every one of them. The boys made 
the usual mistake of burdening them- 
selves with too much dunnage, and we 
had to construct a good-sized flat-boat to 
convey us. Having already had a trifle 
of experience in navigating the creeks of 
Ole Arkansaw, I advised building a craft 
24 feet long by 4% wide, but the ma- 
jority was against me and the boat as 
built was six feet short of the length men- 
tioned. Asa result it was overloaded— 
though we also purchased a small skiff 
which carried two men and at least 100 
pounds of baggage. Our entire run was 
made with not more than three inches of 
the gunwale showing above the water. 
Old rivermen commented freely on our 
foolishness in attempting to run White 
River in such a man trap; but we got 
aiong nicely, sometimes running under 
pressure of a pair of oars and a 5 x 7 sail 
when the waves were chasing us so 
roughly that we would take water over 
the side by the bucketful every time we 
swung to the right or left to miss a snag. 

The canebrakes proved a puzzle to the 
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novices of our party—one of them losing 
himself regularly every time he wandered 
out with his gun. On one occasion he 
was lost from g in the morning until 5 
in the afternoon, and was at no time more 
than a mile from the cabin in which we 
camped. There was a half-mile of barb- 
wire fence cutting across the neck of a 
bend to form a pasture and it is safe to 
say that it was the only bit of fencing for 
a half-dozen miles in any direction. One 
end of the fence began at the back of our 
cabin; the other was on the river bank, 
and its entire course was through blue 
cave averaging considerably higher than 
a man’s head and thickly tangled with 
briary vines. Bearing these facts in mind, 
our friend’s report that in the course of 
the day he had struck the fiver at seven 
places and crossed nine different wire 
fences, will serve to show how sadly lost 
a man may become in the cane when 
once he has deviated from his correct 
course. 

A host of funny little occurrences were 
happening daily—as, for example: Two 
of our boys found an immense hollow 
log which they believed to be a bear's 
den. With ready riflés they crawled in- 
to the huge hollow for fifteen or twenty 
feet and then saw, far ahead, two bright 
points of phosphorescent light which they 
mistook for eyes. Both afterwards con- 
fessed to having known all about “fox 
fire” in their school days; but such a 
simple explanation of the bright spots 
ahead did not occur to them until later. 
Instead, a 45—70 was shoved to the front 
and fired, and when our hunters returned 
to camp, hours afterward, their ears were 
still deadened from the effects of the re- 
sultant concussion. 

Well, to make a long story short, we 
found my old hunting range still furnish- 
ing its regular supply of deer, bear, turkey 
and small game; and though we were 
too early for the duck flight, we found 
squirrels as plentiful as I ever saw them 
in my life. I believe we could have killed 
an even gross any day after we passed 
Grand Glaize; but, being after bigger 
game, we gave the squirrels but little at- 
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tention, merely shooting them when we 
fancied a stew or a fry. They were every- 
where; in the flat woods as well as 
among the canebrakes, and the last day 
that we were out on the deer-stands were 
so numerous and obtrusive that we could 
not help voting them perfect nuisances. 
One of the party was silently seated ona 
log in momentary expectation of seeing 
a deer break through the bushes near 
by, when a little grey squirrel came 
skurrying along, ran the log until within 
arm’s length of the silent watcher, and 
then sat up in innocent surprise to find 
its further progress so oddly barred. An- 
other of the boys had a still more ludi- 
crous experience. While he was leaning 
against a tree a squirrel dashed up (in 
the helter-skelter noisy way that all hunt- 
ers know so well) and actually made a 
spring to ascend a sturdy corduroy-clad 
limb, which it probably mistook for a 
rough-barked sapling. An involuntary 
kick sent the little fellow away faster 
than it came; otherwise it might possibly 
have continued theascent and voluntarily 
ensconced itself in a game pocket—thus 
affording the first authentic case of the 
kind on record. 

I understand the St. Louisans are al- 
ready arranging for a repetition of the 
trip next season and I trust that I may 
be able to accompany them. For our 
next voyage we expect to provide our- 
selves with boats of a better and hand- 
ier type, and we also expect to go farther 
and ‘‘stay gone” considerably longer 
than before. It is also safe to say that 
an inventory of our ’96 armory will not 
tally with that of ’95; since there will be 
a conspicuous absence of “scatter-guns,”’ 
while the rifles will probably average 
much smaller in calibre and lighter in 
powder charge. One of the big-bore 
cranks is already experimenting with a 25 
—20 and I have personal knowledge of an- 
.other who seriously contemplates buying 
one of the new repeaters using the effect- 
ive 30-calibre cartridge. 


Ft. Worth, Texas. S. D. BARNEs. 





THE “CRUELTY” OF CROPPING. 


Now that the smoke on the cropping 
and anti-cropping fight has partially 
cleared away, I feel like considering some 
of Mr. Stoddard’s comments on the sub- 
ject. Like nearly all ‘‘antis,” he assumes 
that cropping is necessarily cruel and, as 
a sequence, that croppers must be cruel. 
Let us therefore extend that line of 
thought a bit. I believe that Mr. Stod- 


dard is an ardent sportsman; that is, he 
likes to go shooting and kill birds and 


other animals. He does not do this be- 
cause he needs the animals for food or for 
any profit. He does it because he likes 
it. Now, what logical answer can be 
made to the statement that he is cruel in 
doing this? Be he ever so good a shot 
some birds must escape wounded and die 
miserably of their wounds—suffering 
more than the cropped dog does. It 
will be said that it is the exercise, the 
physical exhiliration, he gets while shoot- 
ing that is the purpose of his shootings, 
not the mere killing. But he can get as 
much exercise out of a treadmill and as 
much exhiliration out of anearly morning 
walk abroad. So that don’t pan out well. 
No useful purpose whatever is subserved 
by his sport. So what can it be but cruel? 
and as cruel (if not more so) than crop- 
ping or dog-fighting? So I cannot see 
why the croppers are not in as good a 
position, logically, as Mr. Stoddard. 
Now, there is one perfectly practical 
answer to the charge that Mr. Stoddard 
and other sportsmen are cruel, and that 


is that thousands of the noblest-minded 
and most merciful men that ever lived 
have been, and are, devoted sportsmen. 
The Hon. Felix R. Brunot is honored 
wherever his name is known; he took his 
life in his hands and visited the hostile 
camp of Captain Jack after the murder 
of General Canby in the Modoc War. He 
remained out in the front of battle at 
Gaines’ Mills, tending the wounded— 
risking his life a thousaridtimes. Sucha 
man cannot be cruel; it would be almost 
profanity to call him so. Yet he was al- 
ways an ardent sportsman. So the logic 
and ethics of that case fail because the 
known facts refute them. Now, is ‘it not 
easy tosee that where certain fanciers have 
long been accustomed to the cropping 
operation, and have long considered it 
as proper and justifiable, they need not be 
necessarily cruel in persisting in it? Their 
act may be cruel, just as Mr. Stoddard’s 
wounding a bird is; yet the intent of 
neither is cruel. Mr. Stoddard’s only de- 
fence is that merciful and humane men 
‘go shooting ;” the bull-terrrier fancier’s 
is, that the dog looks better and that 
merciful and humane men have long 
practiced it. Logically, the only differ- 
ence in the ethics of the bull-terrier man 
and the sportsman, is that the latter has 
a greater number to co-incide with and 
support his views; but, on the reverse, 
there are a thousand birds, deer, rabbits 
and other game animals that suffer great 
pain from wounds that they finally die 
of, to one bull-terrier that is cropped. So 
I would suggest to active and immediate 
anti-croppers, that they go slow. Urge 
the cruelty of the »ct of cropping; it's 
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uselessness; thatitis a mere fad of fancy; 
that the dogs will really look better with 
natural ears; but don’t slop over in the 
frenzied state of mind of the A. K. C. anti 
champions (or certain editors) and de- 
nouncé the actors, as well as the acts, as 
cruel, brutal, fiendish, etc. Nor tell apolo- 
gists for cropping that they are “ unworthy 
of attention.” The latter suits for an A. 


K. C. delegate, but for nobody else. I 
hope Mr. Stoddard will understand that 
I mention him by name entirely as illus- 
trating my point, and without any per- 
sonal application or meaning. 

Oakmont, Pa. 


WILLIAM WADE. 


HOUNDING DEER. 


I have only a few remarks in reply to Mr. Kel- 
logg’s article in your March number, which is in 
reply to one written by me (as ‘‘ Huntsman’’) in 
your February number. Where Mr. Kellogg has 
hunted deer, I know not; most certainly it was 
not in any country that I was ever in or have had 
accounts of. That hounding results in killing more 
deer than still-hunting is entirely incorrect ; the 
reverse being the case—in our mountain country 
at least. That hounding is a ‘‘gentleman’s sport, 
inasmuch as few can afford to keep hounds,’’ is 
ridiculously and funnily incorrect. In hounding 
districts about every third man keeps hounds and 
the poorer the man, the more hounds he keeps. 
That hounding ‘‘ may be indulged in without soil- 
ing kid gloves or spoiling patent leathers’’ may 
be correct, as I never knew a deer-driver to affect 
either article of attire. That a hunter is stationed 
‘comfortably ’’ on a run-way by ‘‘ an experienced 
gnide,” may be true sometimes and somewheres. 
Ifa mountain mist is falling the ‘‘comfort’’ is not 
very evident, and I’ve always known ‘‘experienced 
guides’’ pick out the choice run-ways for their 
own stands. I have never known ‘“‘a beaten game 
trail’? anywhere in Western Pennsylvania; our 
deer used to go just wherever it suited them and 
didn’t make trails; nor do I believe that deer 
choose and stick to trails of their making when 
the hounds are after them. They strike for the 
nearest water to throw the hounds off, and that 
may or may not be by atrail. Where in creation 
did Mr. Kellogg ever see gunner after gunner sta- 
tioned on one run-way? I never heard of it, there 
is too much of chance in which way the deer will 
take, to string the gunners (the word suits me, if 
it doesn’t Mr. Kellogg) on one line. I wrote that 
if an unwounded deer ‘‘is finally run in to by the 
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hounds ” that the latter would lead to the carcass. 
This Mr. Kellogg twists into an admission by me 
that the deer cannot escape the hounds! Experi- 
enced deer-drivers would laugh at my saying that 
or Mr. Kellogg believing it; I should say that 
probably move than half the deer driven in our 
country throw the hounds off and escape. I be- 
lieve that if statistics could be had on the point, 
it would be found that still-hunters kill far more 
deer than drivers do, and that one-third of the 
deer shot by still-hunters escape to die alone and 
unknown. If Mr. Kellogg sees no distinction be- 
tween driving deer to the guns and driving them 
to a lake to be pounded-on-the-head-to-death, I 
pity his comprehension, but cannot undertake to 
enlighten it. 

My observation has been that it is not the kill- 
ing nor driving from the district of deer that the 
still-hunter objects to. It is the making of the 
deer so cautious that he has the less chance of 
sneaking in on them and murdering them from 
ambush. The fact is that there is too much non- 
sense about ‘‘sport.’’ It has come to amount toa 
paraphrase of the old nigyer’s comparison of or- 
thodoxy and heterodoxy ; the former being ‘‘ my 
doxy ” and the latter ‘‘ your doxy.” The average 
sportsman reasons and thinks from his own stand- 
point alone. A New England fox-hunter will 
shoot a fox before the hounds and scout a man's 
shooting game on a tree and the fox-hunter outside 
of New England recognizes the crime of ‘‘vulpi- 
cide’’ and lots of them don’t care where a bird is 
when they want to shoot it, and I don’t see why 
one is’nt as correct as the othér. It was because 
of his remarkable catholicity of spirit that I com- 
mended the article by Dr. L. O. Rogers to your 
attention, and I am sure that the almost complete 
lack of this catholicity helps materially to bring 
game laws into general contempt as being made 
only in the interest of the chap from the city who 
wants to ‘‘go out and kill something,’’ be that « 
wild or ‘‘ barnyard’’ pheasant. 


Oakmont, Penna. WILLIAM WADE. 
Pa SIP SEE 6 ot 


’Possum Hunting. 


Doctor Helm’s description of ’possum hunting. 
in the April SPorTs AFIELD, is very pat and 
would apply to those sections where I have 
‘*cooned ’’ and *‘ possumed’’ as well as to North 
Carolina, with one exception—Where were the 
skunks? Or did Mr. Helm have a fair lot of ’pos- 
sum hunts that ‘‘de dogs” didn’t now and then 
strike askunk? I should say that we used to run 
up against one of them about one hunt out of every 
three, and to set a greenhorn at punching out «a 
possum (?) from under a rock or out of a holiow 
log, used to be a standard form of initiation. 

Oakmont, Pa. WILLIAM WADE. 
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DOGGY ITEMS. 





The best sale of the season, or, in fact, for a 
number of years, is that of Stoddard and Kidwell’s 
celebrated pointer dog Tick Boy for $1,000.00 and 
an eleven months old puppy, Tick’s Kid, for 
$250.00. The purchaser is George Crocker of Cal- 


ifornia and New York. 


* 
* * 


Mr. Crocker’s kennel manager is A. C. Waddell, 
who has been identified with the dog business 
longer than any one in the country—he having 
started the first breeding kennel in America at 
Newton, N. J., in 1875. Mr. Waddell is a fine 
judge of form, especially of the sporting breeds. 


* 
* * 


Mr. Crocker’s idea is to form a small kennel, to 
be composed of the very finest specimens that can 
be procured. The dogs will not be'selected with 
especial reference to either their bench or field 
form but must possess both in a high degree. Mr. 
Waddell is too old a hand at the business to_ex- 
pect perfection in an individual but his aim will 
be to produce it if possible and in order to do that 
it will be necessary to select breeding stock which 
possesses both field and bench form in the highest 


degree now obtainable. 


* 
* * 


The intention now is to locate the kennel at 
some place in Mississippi and Mr. Waddell will 
select a location in a week or two. I understand 
that W. W. Titus, the well-known trainer, has 
offered Mr. Crocker his training plant consisting 
of a fine preserve of ten thousand acres of ground, 
a fine old time Southern mansion in a good state 
of preservation, a kennel of dogs containing some 
of the most noted individuals in America, kennel 
yards, horses, cattle and in fact everything neces- 
sary to conduct a successful breeding and training 
kennel. As the price put on the property is very 
reasonable, I think there is no doubt but that 


Mr. Crocker will buy it. 


* 
* * 


There isa small-pox scare now on in the vicinity 
of West Point, Miss., and a shot-gun quarantine 
is maintained against the infected districts. The 
first case was reported within a few miles of where 
Jack. White was located with his dogs. Jack got 
out of there in a hurry and is now safe in New 
York. 

**% 

A meeting of field-trial handlers was called at 
Tupelo, Miss., lately to organize a society for the 
mutual benefit of handlers and to protect their in- 
terests. I will give you the full particulars when 
everything is arranged. 


The Eldred Kennel, located at Eldred, Sullivan 
County, N. Y., owned by those entorprising 
young business men Chas. H. Phelps, Jr., and 
Theo. Sturges of New York City, has been very 
unfortunate this year. The kennel sent some 
twenty young dogs south in charge of a trainer 
who was making good progress with them until 
distemper broke out amongst his dogs. The dis- 
ease took nine, and in the nine that died were the 
two best ones. As the dogs had been culled out, 
and those that were not considered good enough 
to train killed before the distemper struck them, 


there were very few left to take home. 


* 
* * 


Reports come from all quarters of good puppies 
for this season’s Derbies—every trainer reporting 
from one to four; so there is likely to be lively 
times next fall when the clans meet to do battle 
on the stubbles and prairies of our glorious North- 
west and, later, in the sedge and corn fields of the 
Sunny South. 


Palo Alto, Miss. J. B. STODDARD. 





SOME ’COON HUNTING STORIES, 


I heard a very amusing story the other day 
which will bear repetition. A family by the name 
of Josylen lived near Wapahoona Bottom—a fa- 
mous ’coon country. There were several boys in 
the family, all noted ’coon hunters, and as a mat- 
ter of course they had a pack of noted ’coon dogs. 
There was also, about the house, a shaggy fice— 
a great pet with the whole family. Tacks (that 
was the name of the fice) was as full of ambition 
as an egg is of meat and was fond of hunting; but 
the boys would not allow him to go with them, 
until finally he stole out and came to them one 
night some distance from the house. ‘‘Oh! well, 
let the little beggar go this time, if he wants to,” 
said Sam Josylen, and so Tacks went. Sam was 
the conductor of all hunting expeditions and what 
he said was law with the balance of the party. 
In twenty minutes after entering the bottom the 
dogs had a’coon up and shortly afterwards old 
Drum could be heard baying at the tree (which 
the coon had ascended to escape pursuit). The’ 
tree proved to be a large one and it was decided 
to cut it to get the ’coon. When the tree was 
nearly cut through the dogs were all held away 
from it, to keep them from danger when it fell. 
The moment the tree struck the ground the dogs 
were turned loose and all of them plunged pell- 
mell into its top. In a moment there was a great 
commotion ; the coon and dog fight was on. Sam 
and a neighbor boy went into the tree top to watch 
the progress of the fight. ‘‘Hello, boys! Two 
coons! there’s two of ’em! Shake ’em, Spot! 
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Hang to’em, old boy ! Whoop! choke ’em, Dan !’’ 
Very soon all became still and as both ’coons were 
to all appearances dead each grabbed a ’coon by 
the tail and brought him out of the tree top. ‘‘ By 
gum, I’ve got a fine one,” says Sam ; and he held 
him up towards the moon. He gazed a moment 
in astonishment and exclaimed—‘‘ Tacks, by thun- 
der!!” Sam felt badly; but, as there was no 
help for the mischief done, he gently deposited 
Tacks at the base of the tree. The boys went on 
with the hunt and during the night caught several 
more ’coons. Returning just before breakfast, 
Sam was met by old Aunt Minty, the cook, who 
exclaimed: ‘‘Fo’ the Lawd sakes, Mist Sam, 
wha’ you done bin doin’ with Tacks?’”’ ‘‘ Tacks?” 
said Sam; ‘‘why, Aunt Minty, I don’t-know-I- 
don’t think he’s got back yet.’? Sam stammered 
and was inclined to let the old woman down easy, 
as Tacks was a great favorite with Aunt Minty. 
He was, therefore, greatly surprised when Aunt 
Minty said: ‘‘Why, Lawd bless yo’, honey, Tacks 
done come back long ago, an’ he look laik he had 
done gone through a sawsige machine.’’ Sure 
enough, there was Tacks behind the stove—the 
most woe-begone looking specimen of dog flesh one 
ever looked at. In the course of time, however, 
Tacks recovered ; but for all time he had no use 
for a hound. If he heard one say Oo-ow ! 00-ow! 
he at once retired to a corner under the bed and 
staid there until the supposed danger had passed. 


* 
* * 


There was an old darkey who lived not far from 
the Josylen’s place who was the proud possessor 
of a wonderful ’coon dog. When this dog bayed 
at a tree Uncle Ike was always willing to stake 
his existence that there was a ’coon up that tree. 
‘One time there was a lot of Ike’s colored friends 
from town down to see him and take a coon hunt. 
The friends had some fire-water along and the 
party was very merry. Lize soon picked up the 
trail of a ’coon and presently had him treed. 
When the party got up to the dog they found her 
baying at an old stub about thirty feet high with- 
out a limb and devoid of bark. The whole party 
walked around the stub, looking for the ’coon but 
ro ’coon could they see. ‘‘ Uncle Ike,’’ said one, 
‘* T don’t think there is any ’coon upthat’ere stub.”’ 
‘Dah am a’coon up dah, suah,’’ said Ike. So 
one of the party volunteered to climb the stub, 
which he did to the very end—putting both his 
hands on top of the stub which had no hollow. 
He came down and said, ‘‘ There’s no coon there.”’ 
‘*- Well, Uncle Ike,’’ said one of the party, ‘‘ that’s 
once Lize was mistaken.’’ ‘‘ Hole on dar,’’ said 
Ike; ‘‘dar am a’coon up that stub. I’se got two 
mules an’ I’ll bet you-all de mules agin fifty dol- 
dat dar am a’coon sommers in dat stub.’’ 
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There was much talking back and forth, but no 
one wanted to rob Uncle Ike of his two mules; 
so it was decided that, as it would be better hunt- 
ing just after daylight, they would build a fire 
and sleep until they could see the stub and decide . 
whether it was inhabited or not. The fire was 
kindled at the foot of the stub and, as the bottle 
was empty, the party slept well; so that it was 
broad daylight when the first one awoke. On 
looking at the stub he saw a ’coon on the top of it 
lifting up first one foot and then the other, and 
apparently in a very uncomfortable position. The 
fire had run up the stub burning in the decayed 
sap and the ’voon had been driven to the only 
refuge left to him, and that was a hot one. It 
turned out that there was a small hole in the stub 
and the boy who had climbed the tree in the night 
had missed it both in going up and returning. 
The vindication of his dog’s honesty and relia- 
bility was much enjoyed by Uncle Ike who fairly 
danced with joy and showered caresses on his 
faithful Lize. 
“ * * * 

**Did you ever hear how black John lost those 
three fingers on his left hand?’’ enquired Colonel 
Simmonds, as he sat before the fire with a party 
of friends. No one had; so the Colonel related 
the circumstances. All negroes would rather hunt 
’coons or ’possums than eat, and it was a possum 
that cost John three of his fingers. A party went 
on a coon hunt one night—two with axes and two 
with sacks to carry the game. They finally got 
a’coon up a large tree that they decided to cut 
and black John went to work on one side and 
another darkey on the other, and they made a bet 
as to who would get his side of the tree chopped 
in first. They worked away like Trojans and as 
it was dark it was difficult to tell how much prog- 
ress had been made. Finally, John thought he 
must surely have his half done and foolishly ran 
his hand around the tree to feel how much chip 
his competitor had left, and just then the axe came 
down Ker-Whack ! and lett poor John’s fingers 
lying on the stump. J. B. STODDARD. 

Palo Alto, Mississippi. 


SPE e REED 

WE are indebted to R. Masson Smith, secretary 
of the Manitoba Dog Owners’ Association for a 
very interesting account of this organization. Its 
objects are: The protection of members in the 
possession of their dogs; the vigorous prosecution 
of all thieves and poisoners ; the improvement of 
blooded animals ; and the encouragement of hon- 
orable field sports generally. It is the hope of the 
association that in the near future bench shows 
will be held and they trust that all the dog owners 
in the Province and Territories will join and lend 
their assistance. 

















EAGLES AND TURKEYS. 


Several years ago (at a time when game was 
very abundant in the Indian Territory) I had a 
very singular experience that I have often thought 
of putting on paper. With several other gentle- 
men I was on a camp hunt in the early winter, 
naving with me a pointer of remarkable intelli- 
gence and courage. He would point quail, tree 
squirrels, catch a crippled deer, and would either 
point turkeys if they took cover (as they fre- 
quently did in that country) or ran them into the 
trees like a cur or hound. When I hunted large 
game he kept at my heels and went out only at 
the word. At this time I was using a three-barrel 
Baker gun. The day of which I write I was deer 
hunting; but, as usual, I took in all the turkeys 
that gave me a chance. While going over some 
open ridges, with high oak trees, I heard a shot 
some distance to my right, and soon after caught 
the glimpse of a large bird that seemed to be 
about to alight on the ground. Supposing it to 
he a turkey that had flown from the hunter who 
had just fired, I started in that direction—expect- 
ing to put my dog after it in the hope of flushing 
it into the trees. 

After going a short distance I saw a large bald 
eagle perched in a tree. Believing that this was 
the bird I had seen, and wishing to shoot it if possi- 
ble, I cautiously drew on it. But before I was 
near ehough for a sure shot it took wing. On look- 
ing around I discovered my dog on a siaunch 
point behind me. I knew it was either quail or 
turkey, and, as I let no chance for a turkey pass 
without trial, I changed the loads from buck to 
turkey shot and moved into the charmed circle of 
probabilities. 

Before I had taken many steps I discovered a 
gobbler under a low bush ; and, as I could easily 
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see his head, I took time to put in my right barrel 
a load of 8’s, and then potted him in real hog 


fashion. Immediately another got up very close 
by and I tumbled him with the other barrel. 
Both were large and fat. After drawing I hung 
them by their necks to a convenient sapling and 
resumed my hunt. Before I had gone fifty yards 
I saw three other turkeys leave the grass and rut 
towards the top of the hill. I pressed forward to 
get my dog after them. Again the eagle appeared 
above the trees and before I knew what was on 
his programme swooped at one of the turkeys, 
but missed. Hurrying forward I sent out the 
dog. Right about where the eagle had made his 
swoop, another staunch point was made. On walk- 
ing in I almost stepped on a fine gobbler that was 
rolled over by a close shot. I had hardly loaded 
before the other two got up—one of which I 
bagged ; the other I missed. 

In camp I was informed that turkeys are 
terrorized in this way by eagles more than by 
any other of their enemies, and this experience 
shows that they are exceedingly afraid of them. 
I never had another opportunity to demonstrate 
the fact. If other sportsmen have made observa- 
tions on this line I should be be glad to hear from 
them in Sports AFIELD. Gero. W. BAINES. 

Cheburne, Texas. 


THF RED-NAPED WOODPECKER. 





The, red-naped woodpecker (or sapsucker) is a 
pretty, intelligent and interesting bird. He is so 
conspicuous and so well known that a description 
in detail might be considered presumptuous ; and 
yet, from long observation, I am prompted to say 
that they possess some interesting points that are 
not common among their relatives.—Interesting 
and amusing characteristics that are seldom ~ 
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noticed by the casual observer; delightful ways 
and doings that are known only to the vigilant 
and untiring bird student. 

These birds are abundant here the year around 
and (like their nearest of kin) appear to have no 
particular haunts except perhaps in the winter 
when the majority retreat to the heavy timber. 
In the spring they wander about the country in 
flocks numbering from fifteen to forty, peeping in- 
to every hole and crevice and sounding and thor- 
oughly inspecting every post and tree in their 
path. Late in the spring the flocks break up and 
pair off, and from that time until December they 
may be ,found everywhere—in hedges, groves, 
thickets and open fields; in the timber, on the 
hills and in the valleys. They begin their spring 
roamings in the latter part of March and continue 
from six to eight weeks. During this sea-on they 
seem fairly running over with fun and frolic, es- 
pecially in the morning hours, when they are con- 
stantly performing some interesting and amusing 
antic which never fails to draw forth comment 
even from those who take but scant interest in 
our birds. They often remain in one neighbor- 
hood or even in the same house-yard as long as a 
week or ten days at a time, and then will disap- 
pear as suddenly as they came. They usually 
mate about the latter part of April and for nesting 
sites generally select old, half-dead trees in and 
near heavy timber, and also frequently build near 
dwellings. 

They might be called ‘thinking birds,” as 
every act and deed seems to be one of thought and 
deliberation as distinguished from mere hereditary 
habit. 

I often wander through the woods on still, clear 
days in winter ; and have seldom failed to meet 
this hardy bird, even in the coldest weather, or 
hear that peculiar, ‘‘ Tap-e-tap—Tap-—ap-ap-ap— 
apit,’’? as it comes slowly floating over the tree 
tops. How that dull sound penetrates the silent 
timber! You hear it coming,—passing—going on, 
on, ’way down into the valley and out over the 
open fields. ‘They are silent birds during the 
winter, and but for that vigorous hammering on 
some dead limb high up in the tallest tree or an 
occasional scream as they go galloping through 
the air, their presence would often be unknown. 
The eyes of these birds are strangely beautiful. 
Deep and dreamy are they, with their dark red 
orbits so full of tender pleading, so full of light 
and supplication, that one almost comes to be- 
lieve that through those mystic eyes he can see 
the quiverings of the feather-clad heart of our 
valiant tree-samplers. 

They are sometimes found in small flocks dur- 
ing the winter months, but as a rule they live a 
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simple hermit life—quietly travelling over forest 
and field in search of food. They are principally, 
but not exclusively, insect feeders. In the winter 
they feed largely on vegetable matter, such as 
small berries, seeds and the like. They are bene- 
ficial to. farmers, as they devour many insects that 
are injurious to crops. 

The alarm note of this bird isa harsh, plaintive, 
long-drawn-out sound, between a scream and a 
screech, which sounds something like ‘‘Say-a- 
at!’’ repeated two or three times in succession. It 
is generally supposed that they never perch across 
alimb. Thatisa mistaken idea, however, as I 
have occasionally seen them in that position, 
though as a rule they do not. 


Kinloch, Mo. Morris RIceE. 


lepine ss 
Unusual Nesting Traits. 

May 26, 1895, I collected a set of ten American 
merganser’s eggs from a hole in the rocks about 
one hundred feet above the Umpqua River, writes 
Fred H. Andrus of Elkton, Oregon, in The Nidi- 
ologist. The nest was about fifteen feet from the 
top of a nearly perpendicular cliff about fifty feet 
in height, and was found by watching the bird. 
In going to the nest the bird would fly up and 
down the river in an oval course several times 
and, finally, coming close to the water as if to 
light, would rise to the nest. The entrance to the 
hole was six inches by twelve and the inside dimen- 
sions four feet long, two feet deep and eighteen 
inches high. The nest was about one foot in diam- 
eter, of down mixed with moss, one-half inch 
thick in the centre and thicker around the edges. 
The eggs were incubated about one half. On the 
same day four young mergansers were seen swim- 
ming in the river. There are hollow trees which 
could be, and sometimes are, used for nesting pur- 
poses, but in this vicinity the mergansers appéar 
to prefer the cliffs. 

oc eects cecinaicie 
Some Indian Characteristics. 

In the past year’s duck shooting, I spent about 
two months among the Indians of Lake Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, and had a good opportunity to study 
Indian life. These Indians are commonly known 
as the Swamp Indians. Although rather an in- 
ferior class of men so far as physical and mental 
powers go (when compared with their brothers 
living further to the west), I very much doubt if 
the Swamp Indian can be beat at his own game of 
hunting, and more especially in the bagging of 
water-fowl. Although I have hunted with the 
oldest hunters in the country, I was taught more 
in those two short months than all I had ever 
learned during my five-years’ apprenticeship—for 
all of which thanks are due to these Swamp In- 
dians. 

















NATURAL 


The first thing an Indian does when he gets out 
of his tepee in the morning, is to find out which 
way the wind is blowing, and when he knows 
this he knows where to find the ducks for that 
day’s hunting. One of the many little things I 
noticed was that whenever a bird was winged and 
fell among the reeds or grass, the Indian never 
made a straight line for it, but would describe a 
circle some dozen yards the other side of where 
the bird fell—and he would nearly always get his 
bird. The patience of these dusky hunters is sur- 
prising. When the Indian discovers a place in the 
swamp where the mallard works—in other words, 
a good feeding-ground—he puts out his decoys 
and in doing so frightens off the ducks. Perhaps 
they won’t return for forty-eight hours. But do 
you suppose the Indian moves once out of his hid- 
ing place? Not much! He sits there. Boils his 
kettle on a convenient muskrat house and, with a 
little bannock, makes himself an agreeable bever- 
age. If he gets meat hungry, he draws a duck and 
eats, not the body but the entrails, which (when 
warmed up) he declares to be ‘‘Heap good.’’ 
In this manner he will spend a day or two in his 
canoe, sleeping much of the time—wet or dry 
weather being apparently all the same to him. 
When evening draws near there is no sign of 
smoke, Indian or canoe—nothing but a beautiful 
sheet of water surrounded by grass, which the big 
mallards love to feed and waddle in. The flying 
cohorts are soon a-wing—many passing by within 
thirty yards ; but the Indian never moves a hair. 
No; he bides his time ; and the chances are that 
you will meet him in the early morning, trudging 
home with eighty or a hundred fine ducks—for 
which he will get thirty cents a pair at the trading 
post ; and so help out his household’s winter sup- 
ply of groceries. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


—_> 


Albinos in Maine. 


There has been what might be called 
an epidemic of albino game in Maine. 
Along in the early part of the season two 
brothers named Williams shot a snow 
white deer up Moosehead way and cut it up 
for meat—not knowing that they could 
have.sold the carcass for a good $250 
for mounting. It is said that such a per- 
fect specimen of an albino deer as this 
does not exist in the United States. But 
this one was very quickly and very com- 
pletely destroyed. 

Not many days ago a Mr. Sargent got 
a great white bull moose on the north 


N. K. LuXxTon. 
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side of Mount Saddleback in the town 
of Grafton. The pelt was carefully re- 
moved andthe animal dressed 65 1 pounds 
—not a bad weight even for a moose. 


Several white hedgehogs have been shot 


in different parts of the State and a mam- 
moth white fox is creating a good deal of 
excitement in Flagstaff on the Dead 
River. This rare animal is a splendid 
specimen and every one is very anxious 
to get it. Some of the finest shots in tne 
region (and there are not a few who can 
pick off a partridge’s head with a rifle at 
ten rods) have several times fired at him 
but without success. It seems to bear a 
charmed life and some of the hunters are 
beginning to become a bit superstitious: 





In a recent issue of Zhe Nidiologist, 
A. H. Wheatley of Middle Stillwater 
Lake, Montana, gives a characteristic 
water-ouzel anecdote: “While fishing 
for trout this fall from a large, rounded 
boulder, surrounded by water, below the 
rapids—I had been watching an otter 
and was standing very still, fish pole in 
hand—an ouzel came to the boulders 
and proceeded to dive, swim, wade and 
sing. So when the otter disappeared I 
watched the ouzel. He came close to 
me, not five feet away, and after eyeing 
me inquisitively a little while, flew on to 
my fish pole and, getting bolder, seeing 
I stood perfectly still, preened his feath- 
ers a little, then hopped along the pole 
towards my hand—stopping sidewise 
every hop or two to eye me, until finally 
he was within a foot of my hand. He 
staid there a little while, then flew off, 
did some more diving, singing, etc., and 
finally coming round to me again, con- 
cluded to investigate once more. He flew 
on to my fly-rod again and repeated his 
previous performance, coming even closer 
this time, and then flew off and hunted 
some more dinner, while I proceeded to 
try and get a fish for mine; otherwise he 
might have come again.” 





/ 











of mind.”—WASHINGTON IRVING. 


“There is certainly something in angling that tends to produce a gentleness of spirit and a pure serenity 





COLORADO TROUT FISHING. 


In Two Parts—Part IT. * 

In holding and landing your fish, always keep 
the butt of the rod at the same angle as above 
noted, and never under any circumstances take 
hold of the line. It is best to have a landing net, 
stand still and wait until he gives up and then 
dip him in, but if you have no landing net back 
out to the nearest slanting shore and literally drag 
him out with the rod held in the position stated. 
If neither landing net nor slanting shore are at 
hand, then back off into the quietest water, stand 
still, wear him out (with face up-stream), reel him 
up alongside of you, move the hand up from be- 
hind gently and put the thumb and forefinger in- 
to his gills. These suggestions in landing are just 
as applicable to fly-fishing. Always kill your fish 
immediately after taking him and before the hook 
is released. You can kill him easily and instantly 
by placing your forefinger under his nose, slightly 
in his mouth (thumb of the same hand on his neck 
just above the gills), then with a quick. ‘“‘yank” 
his neck is broken. 

You have been told how to bait with the large 
minnow ; but should you be so unfortunate as to 
have small ones, then place the hook down the 
first one’s mouth (bringing it out through the 
fleshy part of the back by the dorsal fin), slip it 
up in and over the stem of the hook ; then run the 
hook down the second one, stopping the point un- 
der the skin at the end of the tail; then slip the 
first minnow back down over the stem of the hook 
against the second. Some times the minnows are 
so small it is necessary to use three or more. Fish- 
ing with minnows for bait No. 00 hook (with very 
short stem or shank) and a single snell should be 
used. The side bend or twist to the hook is of no 
value, besides it makes them more liable to break. 
My favorites for either bait or fly-fishing are the 





O’Shaughnessey and Pennell. Havethe snells and 
leaders mist colored, single and as fine as possible ; 
yet with sufficient strength to hold your fish. 

The artificial minnow and other trolling baits 
are seldom used here. The fish will strike them 
when handled with proper skill; but not one in 
ten will hook sufficiently to hold. One may see 
that baiting is not so very difficult or disagreeable 
when properly understood. To carry the bait, 
use an old woolen mitten or sock, put in a chunk 
of ice; then the minnows alive; then another 
chunk of ice on top of them, and place the whole 
in the creel or povket of the fishing coat. The 
minnows will keep firm all day this way, will not 
squirm when taken between the fingers and, be- 
comivg bleached out, the trout will take them 
more greedily than before. 

While it takes quite an artistand adept to catch 
trout successfully with bait after the waters clear 
up, yet it is not so captivating as the artificial fly- 
fishing. Trout are very queer and whimsical. 
Some days and some hours of some days, most any 
one can catch them ; then again there are many 
days when the most learnéd angler cannot for the 
life of him tell why they do not ‘‘rise.” Experi- 
ence will convince you that the fault lies with the 
angler or his ‘‘deceptors.”’ He must have the 
right fly, cast it properly and in the proper place ; 
then, if the water be sufficiently clear, his reward 
is sure. 

A few suggestions (in addition to what has been 
said in regard to bait-fishing) will suffice for fly- 
fishing. Don’t fish from the banks; go out into 
water ; trout do not care for you if you wade out 
reasonably quiet. Never cast directly up nor 
down-stream. Never draw the flies up-stream 
save for a very few inches. Cast out across 
the waters—making the flies alight very light- 
ly on the desired spot; the current will throw 
them down and around towards the bank behind 
you. As the flies go around turn with them and 
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keep the point of the rod a little to the front of 
them on their way to the bank. This imitates the 
natural fly that cannot arise after he alights on the 
water ; he strikes out for the bank and the water 
carries him down while he is going across. The 
point of the rod should seldom if ever go so low as 
forty-five degrees from the surface of the water 
when the cast is made. This will keep the line 
out of the water. Nothing but the flies should 
touch. They should light very ‘“‘fluffily ” upon 
the surface and immediately start for the shore as 
stated above. In casting never raise the arm. 
The elbow should be held rigidly at the side. It 
is all done by a ‘‘simple twist of the wrist’? anda 
slight motion out and in of the fore-arm. Pick the 
flies up quickly from the water, move slowly un- 
til they have about reached the farther part of the 
curve behind or over you as the case may be; 
then, with a quick spring of the rod, they will 
shoot over to the desired spot; where, with a 
seeming pause, they alight ‘‘fluffily” as before 
stated. ‘ 

When you see a man’s arm beating the air like 
Don Quixote’s long-sought-for knight (and hear 
his rod go ‘Swish! swish!” at the same time) you 
can gamble that you will be able to eat that fel- 
low’s catch ‘‘ guts, feathers and all.’’ It is not so 
much the weight of the rod—say up to ten ounces 
—that tires a person. No; the fault lies in the 
manner of using the arm. Try swinging your 
arm up and down without any rod and you will 
find out in a very few minutes the virtue in the 
above suggestions. Two flies at a time is all any 
one can use with any degree of perfection—a 
‘“‘drag’’ and a ‘‘dropper.’”’ The end fly drags 
along on the surface, while the other (some sixteen 
or eighteep inches up the leader) arises and drops 
successively on the surface. There is no more 
sense in having two ‘‘droppers’’ than there would 
be in having more than one drag. It is best to 
strike with a slight twist of the wrist the instant 
the ‘‘flash” of the fish is made, even though he 
miss the fly ; for he will be more anxious not to 
let it escape next time when you return it to him. 

Gunnison, Colorado. J. M. McDouGAL. 





Ducks and geese are plentiful in Cherry Valley, 
near Las Vegas, N. M. 
Pret at 


A MEMORY. 


“ Fishy, fishy, in de brook’’—(Thus began the rhyme, 

Sung to us by one we loved in childhood’s happy time)— 
“Daddy kotch ’um wid a hook,” Mammy Lou would sing, 
While “ us kids” would hark intent unto her carrolling. 


‘*Mammy fry ’umin de pan” (crisp and brown--just right; 
Better cook than Mammy Lou never saw the light). 
“Chillun eat ’um fas’ dey can.”—In the world so wide 
Never fish so sweet as those our dear ole Mammy fried.” 
Bald Knob, Ark. DWIGHT SYLVESTER. 








IN LIGHTER VEIN. 


A Lone Fisherman. 

‘* What are you doing over there?” asked a gen- 
tleman of a negro who, with a fishing hook in the 
river, sat dozing on the bank. 

**Ain’t doin’ much of anything, boss, de fish 
won’t bite,’’ the negro replied. 

‘*Don’t you know that no fishing is allowed 
here ?”’ 

‘* Who's fishin’ aloud? I knows better than 
that, boss. Fish ain’t gwine bite ef you make 
any fuss.’’ 

‘*But I mean you are trespassing on my land.”’ 

‘*Dat’s a fack, boss, I was jes’ passin’ when I 
sees dis here fishin’ hole.”’ 

‘*But I can have you up for larceny for fishing 
on posted land.”’ 

‘* Loss any? I seldome loss any ef dey once gits 
hung on dis hook.”’ 

‘““Well, now, I’m tired of fooling with you. 
Clear out from here.”’ 

‘*Dat’s jess what I’m gwineter do. Fish ain’t 
gwine bite when all dis talk gwine on, anyhow. 
Ain’t nobody can half fish an’ carry on so much 
umnecessary talk !’’ Saying which, the old negro 
gathered up his bunch of fish and left. 





A Trapping Episode. 

About the time of the bitter controversy between 
China and Japan a trapper whose haunts are in 
the rugged bluffs of the Missouri River, a short 
distance below the city of Atchison, crawled into 
a crevice in a rocky bluff to set a trap for a red fox. 
Suddenly the mesh-work of leaves and accumu- 
lated rubbish of years gave way under him and 
the unwary trapper was swallowed up in an in- 
visible cavern which extended downward into the 
very bowels of the bluff. In the descent he was 
somewhat bruised and scratched and he landed in 
a pool of water in the bottom of the cave. He 
tried to extricate himself from this uncomfortable 
position, but in vain. He raised his long, lank 
form to its utmost height and commenced scream- 
ing for help. Presently some Missouri Pacific sec- 
tion men (who were working not far away) heard 
his screams and went to his rescue. ‘‘ What are you 
doing down there?’’ enquired one ofthe men. ‘‘I 
am down here trying to effect a reconcilliation be- 
tween China and Japan,” audaciously answered 
the entombed trapper. The men cut down a 
grape vine, which they dropped into the cavern 
and by means of which the trapper finally crawled 
out to light and liberty. 

Atchison, Kas. 


G. J. R. 


As the fishing season will soon be with us, you 
are invited to send us “ water notes’? from your 
section. 
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TALKS ABOUT HUNTING RIFLES. 


SECOND PAPER. 

In a rifle especially intended for target 
shooting, the prime essential is perfect 
accuracy up to a certain limit of range, 
and all ‘other considerations are subservi- 
ent to the attainment of this end. In the 
hands of expert marksmen such arms are 
simply machines for bulls-eye finding and 
are valued according to the uniformity of 
the results obtained with them. Built for 
exact and deliberate work, the long and 
heavy barrels in use by American sharp- 
shooters and German schuetzenbunds are 
apt to appeal forcibly to the fancy of old- 
time hunters; but actual service in the 
woods will always prove the comparative 
worthlessness of modern target rifles and 
their cartridges for other work than that 
for which they were primarily intended. 
Trajectory and penetration—points of 
the first importance in a hunting arm— 
are rarely given a thought by those who 
look upon a rifle as a plaything only and 
the majority of them are content to plug 
away at the target, year in and year out, 
in an effort to perfect their scores with 
arms that are worthless in every practical 
sense. 

A half-century ago, when rifles were 
built for utility and not in compliance 
with varying fads and fashions, the efforts 
of all gun-makers looked towardsthe pro- 
duction of an arm unexcelled in accuracy 





At that time a suc- 
cessful adaptation of the breech-loading 
principle had not as yet been reached, 
though the first step in this direction had 
been taken by the substitution of “per- 
cussion locks” for the bunglesome and 
unreliable flint-and-steel spark producers 


and killing powers. 


formerly used. Barrels were forged and 
rifled by hand, carefully fitted with long 
and shapely stocks, ornamented with 
buckhorn and knife-blade sights, and 
supplied each with moulds for bullets to 
fit the bore if properly patched. There 
was no recognized standard of weight, 
length of barrel or calibre, but the arms 
were made on common-sense principles 
and were uniform in excellence if in no 
other respect. If properly held, they 
would find the target all right, and it is 
now too late in the day to question the 
killing powers of the old round bullet 
driven by one-fourth its weight of fine- 
grained powder. At that day a rifle in- 
tended for large game was usually bored 
for a half-ounce ball, while the powder 
charge ran all the way from 50 to 75 
grains; and we cansearch in vain among 
the hunting cartridges of to-day for a 
charge calculated to give so low a trajec- 
tory or to prove a more effective killer at 
short or medium range. 

In perfecting metallic cartridges for the 
first breech-loading arms it is plain that 
an effort was made to retain the favorite 
calibres; but it was found necessary. to 
adopt a conical bullet to facilitate the 
working of the arm, and in this way the 
old-time proportion of powder and lead 
was lost sight-of. It is useless to comment 
upon the tenacity with which riflemen 
have clung to the fallacious theories 
originated by the rifle and ammunition 
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manufacturers of that era. Short shells, 
large calibres and light powder charges 
were universally adopted, and to our in- 
tellectnal discredit ‘it may be stated that 
many of the charges then formulated re- 
main to-day in popular use. The old 44 
—28-200 Henry cartridge may be men- 
tioned in this connection. It was one of 
the first to be largely used in hunting 
arms. Intended for use in military arms, 
as well as for all kinds of hunting, the 44 
Henry cartridge was really inadapted to 
satisfactory work of any description and 
its continuance in favor is past under- 
standing. The 44—40-200proved an in- 
comparably better charge, but if origin- 
ally intended for all-around work the 
speedy introduction of the 38-40 and 32 
-—20 may be accepted as proof that its in- 
efficiency as such was speedily estab- 
lished. Of the cartridges introduced by 
the Sharps, Remington, Maynard and 
other companies during the years imme- 
diately following the late war, it is use- 
less to make mention here; for, while 
many of them attained a transient popu- 
larity, the fact remains that nearly all the 
hunting cartridges now in general use 
were originated by the makers of repeat- 
ing rifles and for use in their respective 
arms. There are a few isolated excep- 
tions to this rule—the most notable being 
the 45-70 Government, a shell which is 
now used with a half-dozen different com- 
binations of powder and lead and is a fa- 
vorite in all regions where large game is 
found. The fact that one cartridge has 
been retained and another discarded can- 
not, however, be accepted as proof of 
their respective merits. The fight has 
been between types of arms, not cart- 
ridges; and, right or wrong, the repeater 
has won the day. The single-shot rifle 
still has its friends among hunters, but 
their numbers are few in comparison 
with the multitudes that march under the 
opposing banners. 

The advantages possessed by repeating 
rifles are so universally known and -ap- 
preciated that seventy-five per cent. of 
the readers of Sports AFIELD would 
probably decide at once in their favor if 





AFIELD. 


called upon to choose between the differ- 
ent types of arms. At the present day, 
with the growing scarcity and wildness 
of game to contend with, the value and 
importance of rapidity of fire cannot be 
over-estimated. In some cases the know- 
ledge of other shots in reserve may pos- 
sibly militate against the accuracy of the 
first; but nine times out of ten prompti- 
tude and persistency is better than de- 
liberation—all arguments to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. If asked to coun- 
cil a young and ambitious sportsman, my 
first advice would be: “Buy a repeater;” 
my next: “ Begin toshoot as soon as you 
see game within range and keep it up 
as long as there’s a load in your rifle— 
unless you see something drop.” That 
‘this may be a good way to crippleand lose 
game, I admit; but it is also a good way 
to killit. Shooting without care and de- 
liberation may have its bad features, but 
it is a length ahead of care and delibera- 
tion without shooting—particulatly when 
you are hungry for fresh meat. 

There is but little room for choice be- 
tween the two makes of repeating rifles 
now on the market. I say ‘‘two”—leav- 
ing out of the question all military arms 
as being unsuited, for obvious reasons, 
to the use of the hunter. The Mar- 
lins and Winchesters are perfect arms in 
every particular. They are all that can 
be desired in material and workmanship; 
they are accurate and reliable; and the 
later models guarantee to their users as 
near an approach to absolute safety as is 
compatible with the handling of fire- 
arms. If the Winchester has a slightly 
larger sale it is no doubt due to the fact 
that it has been longer on the market. 
Personally, I had as soon have one 
rifle as the other—matters of weight and 
calibre being equal. The points of dif- 
ference are too slight to deserve mention. 
Possibly the Winchester gives one a 
wider field to choose from in the way of 
cartridges and loads, but whether or not 
this may be termed an advantage, I leave 
to the befuddled brain of some prospec- 
tive purchaser to decide. The solid- 
topped receiver of the Marlin is a good 
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thing, for it serves to keep falling snow 
and rain out of the action; but I am not 
sure that the side ejection is in itself such 
a very desirable feature. I never knew 
of a Winchester owner getting an eye 
knocked out by an ejected shell, but I 
have known those who could jerk out ‘a 
shell from the chamber, catch it as it fell 
and transfer it to a pocket to be reloaded 
later on—a trick that is practically im- 
possible with the Marlin when one is in 
a hurry. 


Ft. Worth, Texas. S. D. BaRNEs. 





THE THIRTY-CALIBRE RIFLE. 


In the Rifle and Trap department of the March 
Sports AFIELD, Mr. Barnes, always entertaining 


in his writings, seems to have rather pessimistic , 


ideas regarding rifles and riflemen, and I agree 
with him that the average person who goes into 
the woods or mountains (where the grooved barrel 
is at once a protection or a means of filling the pot) 


knows little about the calibre actually needed un- 


til years of experience, sad and therefore valuable, 
have taught him just what to use. I am also will- 
ing to admit that the change of mind as evidenced 
by change of calibre is due in many, many cases to 
a lack of results—that is to say, misses of the man 
behind the gun ; for very few of the riflemen I know 
are ever ready to blame anything but their barrel 
for a miss. But that does not prove anything in 
regard to the right or wrong calibre. 

There was a time (as Mr. Barnes knows) when 
the 44 rim-fire was the calibre and that calibre in 
one shape or another has killed more game than 
all other calibres put together. We cannot, how- 
ever, argue that to-day the 44 is the proper all- 
around calibre, any more than we should say that 
because countless thousands of men, beasts and 
birds have been killed by black powder the mod- 
ern nitro is any the less valuable improvement. 

Men thought at one time that the ten-guage 
was none too small for pigeon shooting ; yet to-day 
the twelve is the accepted bore ; and the tendency 
in future will be to use the sixteen and twenty 
rather than go back to the larger bores. Is not 
this an evidence in favor of a smaller calibre in 
rifles, for the very good reason that the skill needed 
to place the smaller bullet is just what the sports- 
man considers a necessary adjunct to his sport? 
To exaggerate a little, all things being equal an 
8 or 4-bore rifle would ‘‘stop’’ almost any game 
in its tracks, without regard to just where the-ball 
struck. But who would burden himself with 
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such a rifle in our country at least? If one chooses 
a 30-calibre rifle and expects to kill a grizzly dead 
at say 1,000 yards’ range, that would be absurd. 
Many men could hit the animal at that range; 
but, unless by mere chance the long bullet should 
hit the brain or cut the spinal cord, Bruin would 
hardly realize he had been hit until the wound 
began to suppurate. Take the same grizzly at 
fifty yards and drive this slender bullet through a 
vital spot and there will be meat in the pot; and, 
if not hit vitally with any calibre up to 50, Does 
it not need a coup de grace more often than not? I 
consider the 30-calibre a distinct improvement and 
its tremendous velocity and penetration should 
make it a valuable addition to our list of possi- 
bilities. Certainly, its experimental results have 
astonished experts and proven it extremely power- 
ful. Ina recent medical journal I note a signifi- 
cant fact as concluded from observations by Pro- 
fessor DeLorme of Paris (who had 42 cases of gun- 
shot wounds made by !30-calibre bullets) and, 
while he claimed the shock to be less than that 
given by a larger bullet, the hemorrhage was more 
apt to be concealed (internal) and, for this reason, 
much more dangerous. If I remember correctly 
Mr. Van Dyke in his ‘‘Still Hunter ’’ claims (and 
I think rightly) that a ball making a wound that 
closes quickly from the swelling causes internal 
hemorrhage which is much more rapidly fatal than 
when the blood can escape from the wound. 

The pointsI wish to make for the 30-calibre are, 
however, more in accordance with the distinct ad- 
vances that are being made along all lines of 
sport. Then, too, the price of 30-calibre ammuni- 
tion will be cheaper than its larger compatriots, 
and more can be carried conveniently. Probably 
one can use several charges of powder in the same 
barrel. Use of a small calibre induces a higher 
type of skill, whether in target shooting or hunt- 
ing ; consequently, in the latter case, if the bullet 
is not heavy enough (which I will not admit) more 
care will be taken in placing it where it will do 
the most good and, a priori, more game killed—or 
certainly less game wounded, to get away and die 
a miserable death. Lastly, the 30-calibre has, in 
my opinion, more of the elements of the all-around 
rifle than any other calibre, in that we have a cart- 
ridge powerful enough to use on North American 
big game, yet not too large to kill small game with 
a chance of finding some of it left after being hit. 

Sam’t J. Fort, M. D. 

Ellicott City, Maryland. 
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NOTWITHSTANDING the fact that the quail sea- 
son closed several months ago, three men shot 280° 
of the hurtling beauties in a recent. hunt near 
Rincon, New Mexico. 
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CYCLING ETHICS. 





My First and Last Attempt. 


Among many other good points I will mention, 
diffidently, that I’am embonpoint; or, in plain 
United States talk, Iam fat. This, as the Irish- 
man said about the blindness of his horse, is my 
misfortune and not my fault. Sometime ago the 
doctor advised that I must put ‘‘a stay of proceed- 
ings” on this accumulation of fat or I would have 
the fatty degeneration of the heart. Now, I have 
a kind and accommodating heart—a heart that can 
never resist an invitation of: ‘‘Come on, boys, 
and let’s take something ;” but one that, under 
such an appeal, always considers itself to be named 
** Boys’’ and goes up and joins the procession. I 
did not want a heart of this kind to degenerate 
and, besides, I know that the accumulation of 
much oleaginous matter around my heart, sus- 
ceptible as it is to the consuming Flames of Love, 
would in time provoke such a conflagration that 
Mrs. Murphy’s celebrated fire would have to take 
a back seat. 

Then, again, the doctor said I was also liable to 
locomotor ataxia. My corporation tax is as much 
as I can stand at present without taking on my- 
self any additional tax ; so I was willing to put on 
a stay of proceedings, or the ordinary stay, either, 
if I could get one of sufficient girth. I asked the 
doctor for a method to ward off these threatened 
evils and he advised me to get a bicycle and take 
a long spin daily on it. Acting upon the ductor’s 
advice, I arranged with a stoop-shouldered young 
man, with a calf on his leg of full-grown, beefy 
bulk, to bring one of his trustiest safeties down 
and give me lessons. 

The young man came down early the next morn- 
ing, bringing with him a machine for wheel or woe 





tome. Before this, a bicycle had not been an ob- 
ject of much interest to me. It is true, I had often 
seen young men glide by me on them, bent over 
in a colicky attitude, and wearing a case of settled 
melancholy on their faces; but I only gave them 
a pitying glance and paid no attention to the 
bicycle itself. If the rider were a lady, dressed 
in bloomers, my attention was directed more 
towards the rider than the machine. As bloomers 
of that kind are rare exotics in my country, my 
attention would naturally be centered more on the 
pedal of such au exotic than on the whorl itself, 
botanically speaking. 

But I did not wish to let the young man know 
how limited was my bicycle vocabulary ; so I con- 
cluded to use ‘horse talk’’ in my conversation 
with him about his machine. Walking around 
his glittering steed and looking wise, I jabbed it 
in the ribs and remarked: ‘‘Sorter thin, ain’t 
he? Looks sorter morose—more rows of ribs than 
necessary, I mean.”’ 

‘* You mean those spokes ?”’ said the young man, 
looking up quizzically at me. ‘‘ Those spokes are 
all right ; best Damascus steel, tempered with na- 
tural yas, and 6 

‘* Gof varicose veins, hasn’t he?” I interrupted, 
pointing at the garden hose encircling the wheels. 

‘*What’s that ?’’ anxiously enquired the young 
man. 

‘*Got varicose veins. 
stockings,”’ I repeated. 

‘*That’s something new—the pneumatic tire,’’ 
replied the young man. ‘‘ Best Para gum, inner 
tube and——” 

‘* Never mind how new it is. Don’t tire your- 
self,’’ I said, interrupting his flow of words. ‘‘ He’s 
spavinned, ain’t he? I see you’ve got his hind-leg 
in a sling.’’ 





I see he’s got on elastic 





Continued on page 308. 
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Three 


Countries —« 


claim the birth of the 
bicycle—and whether the pa- 
ternity of it belongs to a Ger- 
man baron, an English post- 
man or a French mechanic, 
we enjoy the fact that, what- 
ever its origin, it is an Ameri- 
can institution; and when it 
comes to an American insti- 
tution what is a more forci- 
ble illustration of American 
push, hustle and enterprise 
than 
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There is not a more popu- 
lar wheel in this country 
to-day. There is not a better 
wheel made on earth. As 
usual American enterprise 
leads the world. 
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The young man sighed, and then he started off 
again: ‘‘That’s our patent chain adjustment. 
Can be adjusted without dismounting. Observe 
the automatic seat—ball-bearings—dust proof— 
detachable sprockets—hest forged steel trusses, 
and——”’ 

‘* Hold on, my friend,”’ I expostulated. ‘‘ Never 
mind about the detachable pockets. What I am 
after is a non-detachable rider when I get on! 
Let’s see how he moves under the saddle. Geton 
him and canter him around the block.”’ 

At this the young man hopped lightly in the 
seat and was off like a flash. He soon returned 
and alighted with the grace of a gazelle, remark- 
ing as he didso: ‘‘ No trouble, sir, to ride our ma- 
chine! Just as easy as falling off a log.’’ 

As I had not been falling off of logs recently, 
and as quite a crowd had gathered around to see 
me ride, I began to feel a little embarrassed about 
taking my first lesson ; but just then a red-headed 
irreverent boy yelled out: ‘‘ Hello, Fatty! If you 
straddle that spindle-legged machine, you’ll make 
it bow-legged for life!’’ This decided me. I was de- 
termined now to show them how to ride a bicycle. 
I was not going to poke along in a snail-like man- 
ner, but would start off at full speed. The young 
man led his machine up to a dry-goods’ box upon 
which I had climbed. I vaulted into the saddle, 
clapped my spurs, figuratively speaking, into the 
midriffs of the machine and told him to ‘‘ Let her 
go!” 

Then off I went, reeling and tacking from one 
side of the street to the other ; pumping and pedal- 
ling with all my might. Very soon I felt the front 
wheel getting restive, and trying to play circus by 
chasing itself under the bicycle’s abdomen. Then 
the hind wheel got that tired feeling and wanted 
to lie down—and so did I. In trying to dodge a 
young lady, who was crossing from a cross street 
with a poodle dog attached to her, I accidentally 
pulled the wrong rein, and the first thing I knew 
I was on top of the dog, and under the young lady, 
with a whole mortar bed of sand in my eye, both 
shins ‘‘ barked,’’ and all the hauteur taken out of 
my nose. Although the little poodle dog had the 
Peruvian bark completely knocked out of him, 
his bite still remained ; for he was practicing den- 
tistry free of charge on me by inserting his teeth 
in my flanks without anaesthetics. While I lay 
there (covered with blushes and brocade) I felt my 
hair gradually departing, which was caused, as I 
discovered by intuition, by some kind of bangle 
arrangement, that was fastened near the lady’s 
feet—the exact position not being locatable, on 
account of the celerity with which the feet were 
kept in motion. At every down stroke of her feet 
these bangles would entangle themselves in my 
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hair, and at every up stroke they would disentan- 
gle themselves with hair enough to make a brace- 
let. Jf hair bracelets ever become fashionable 
again, this young lady will be well stocked. But 
finally I extricated myself from my predicament— 
and the dog—and, with a (bi) sickly smile tried to 
apologize to the young lady ; but it was no go; 
for she hurried away with much haste and more 
hair of my own manufacture than I owned myself. 

By this time the owner of the bicycle had brought 
his steed around for me to try it again. But I am 
not gluttonous. I know when I have enough. I 
waved him off and remarked in a deep, tragic 
voice : 

“Take thy beak from out my heart; 
Take thy form from before my door!” 

Adding: ‘‘If I had as much sand in my craw 
as I have in my eye, with my ball-bearing pedal 
extremity I’d kick you and your double back-ac- 
tion, patent adjustable chain-detachable sprockets, 
automatic, dogmatic or any other kind of a tired 
apparatus so high that the patent would expire on 
it before you got back !!”’ 

Then I gathered up my remains and interred 
them in an hospital for incurable baldheads. Here- 
after, when I want to reduce my flesh, I shall 
either board myself or else get my girl to 
squeeze me ! 

Louisa, Va. E. T. SMITH. 


~— a 


8. H. LAVERTY, at one time a well-known 
Colorado wheelman, is responsible, in his Pacific 
Field, for the issuance of one of the brightest cy- 
cling publications of the day. 


Pe 


FRANK FOWLER is the only cycle builder to rec- 
ognize leap year so far. According to The Pacific 
Field, he has constructed a combination tandem 
with the drop behind to enable the ‘‘ new girl ’’ to 
quietly. propose and forthwith hide her burning 
blushes. 

oe 
A Valued Specific. 


There is more Catarrh in this section of the country 
than all other diseases put together, and until the last few 
years it was supposed to be incurable. Fora great many 
years doctors pronounced it a local disease, and prescribed 
local remedies, and by constantly failing to cure with 
local treatment, pronounced it incurable. Science has 
proven catarrh to be a constitutional disease and it there- 
fore requires constitutional treatment. Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure, manufactured by F. J. Cheney & Co., Toledo, Ohio, 
is the only constitutional cure on the market, Itis taken 
internally in doses of from 10 drops to a teaspoonful. It 
acts directly on the blood and mucous surfaces of the 
system. They offer one hundred dollars for any case it 
fails to cure. Send for circulars and testimonials. Address 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, price 75c. per bottle. 





Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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SOLID FRAME 

SWING OUT CYLINDER 
HAND EJECTOR 
REBOUNDING LOCK 


| ET... STRENGTH, ACCURACY, PENETRATION, AND 









WORKMANSHIP ARE FEATURES OF THIS REVOLVER. 


deal for hi 
The Smith & Wesson Hammerless Safety section. “Cannot be’ discharged 
accidentally, safe in the hands of child’ and always ready when needed. 
d with lf t practi 
The mith h & Wesson target PICU) wcnterdsh concen arplo by Watan Wrnate tnx penreetth Gee 
Revolver should commend this make to any one wanting the best smal] arm manufactured 
pen oe handsome illustrated catalogue showing all the different models. 


SMITH & WESSON, 3 Stockbridge Street, © SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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Stearns is The Vogue. 


The popular wheel from Maine to California is a 
YELLOW FELLOW, 


It is Popular 
Because it is Yellow; 
Because it is Well Made; 
Because it is as Stylish as 

It is Staunch. 


Watch the Sunlight Glisten on those Orange Rims! 
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E. C. STEARNS & CO., Makers, 
Syracuse, N.Y. Buffalo, N. Y. Toronto, Can. Paris, France. 
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almost household words with the reading public. 
He has the happy gift of attending closely to the 
matter in hand, without permitting its minor de- 
tails toannoy him, and possesses a just estimate 
of the value of advertising as well as of the charac- 
ter of the thousand and one publications which, y Sd 
at times, are applicants for Monarch business. 

Mr. Crosby has had the delightful good fortune to 

win for himself a typical Canadian woman—the 

happy event occurring last fall ; and so, taking it 

by and large (to use a sea-novel sailor phrase), his 

lot is cast in pleasant places. 

Lees ieee 


A SAD PLIGHT. 
‘Tis a pitiful plight, and I’m not quite sure 
What’s the proper thing to do, 
Or if my case has a radical cure ; 
But, the fact is, I love two. 


I see the blonde and I vow that she 
Is the one I cannot forget ; 

But her vision pales quite visibly 
When I view the sweet brunette. 


There is no help for me, I ween, ’ 
And I’m leading a double life ; 

For somehow I cannot quite choose between 
My little girl and my wife! 


T..W. CROSBY. —Tom Masson. 


_— 
> 








A well-known figure in Chicago’s cycling life is 
T. W. Crosby, advertising manager for the Mon- : 
arch Cycle Company. He is a Canadian by birth, “‘What kind of gun is that you are shooting 
and @ graduate of Toronto University , Sas an with to-day ?’’ was asked of an Englishman whose 


: : ; misses were many and whose accent was very 
young a man, he has had a varied experience in _ proad. 


the newspaper field, having done efficient service “It’s a hammerless gun, 

for the Detroit Evening News, Times and Tribune. a ee co +3 5 ‘ ‘talline 
; apniag De é uite harmless, it seems,” was the rejo 

Previous to locating in Chicago, Mr. Crosby did to the puzzled Briton. 

special newspaper work for the leading dailies of 


Kansas City, New Orleans and Nashville. Al- WANTS AND EXCHANGES. 
though this is only the second year of his reign as OR SALE—IRISH SETTER PUPPIES, BY CHAM. 
a Monarch man, the subject of this sketch has left pion Kildare (Champion Irish setter dog of America 


: : — ae : . and sire of Queen Vic, champion Irish setter bitch of 
a very firm impression of his individuality in America.) Stud fee $25. Also nglish setter and Chesa- 


isi j iis alf- ’ his peake Bay pups of the finest strains. Send for catalogue 
advertising circles—a half-dozen of his page and containing photos of celebrated stud dogs and bitches. 


The Harmless Gun. 


” 


was the reply (witha 

















half-page designs being so well-known as to be 4—tf OAK GROVE KENNELS, Moodus, Conn. 
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PS GUNS RE-BORED or RESTOCKED. We have the bergiéh gun repair pe ie: ip) 
3 in America, all ‘the machinery and 3= 
= HAVE YOUR GUN tools necessary to make any kind of 3% 
: FIXED & *¥ EXPERT 2 ‘repair or alteration, and the peo- 33 
= ple who know how to do it. Send 3 





AAKAAAAAAA 


your gun in and have it changed to the Monte Carlo drop. Estimates on 
5 repairs furnished. 


<> 


: - Write us for prices on any- Montgomery Ward & Co., 





B thing in —_ Shooting or 
oe ——_ 111 to 116 MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO. 
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In writing to advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield.”’ 
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ADE A MONARCH AND. 
KEEP IN EROMT .. 
MONAREH: EYELEIMEGIGe! 


CHICAGO: 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield.”’ 
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OOSE-HIDE ~ 


OCCASINS..... 


PRICES: 
Gentlemen's sizes. 6-11, 
Fe Ladies’ and Boys’ 

$2.25; Youths’ and 

11-1, $2; Chil- 
bee 8 (cloth ‘tops) 8-9- 
$1.50. 


10, 

Metz & Schloerb, 
OSHKOSH, 
WISCONSIN. 
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Sent prepaid on 
receipt of price. 


.Free.. 


with orders for one 
dozen Trout Flies or 
more we mail FREE 
Instructions. How to 
learn to cast a Fly quickly. Together with our new 
80-page illustrated Tackle Cataloguc. 


Special Grade Trout Flies, 
Superior Grade Trout Flies, 
Ex. Fine Grade Trout Flies, ay ee. cents. 


Sent by mail, post paid. 
80 page Tackle Catalogue mailed for 
four cents in stamps. 


e WILKINSON COMPANY, 


83 Randolph Street, - CHICAGO. 


The 
H. Channon 
en - Co. 


Manufacturers of 








42 Patterns. 
Per dozen 25 cents. 





60 Patterns. 
Per dozen 50 cents. 














of every description. 
Please send for Catalogue. 
24 and 26 Market Street, 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 





HERE AND THERE. 





The latest offer of the Rambler people is that of an 
unlimited number of handsome, valuable souvenirs, 
which any rider will be proud to own, one of which will 
be presented to every cyclist who can prove a total mile- 
age of 3,000 miles or more on a Rambler bicycle, fitted 
with G.& J. tires, between April ist and December Ist, 
1896. To show their interest in ridersof G. & J. tires fitted 
to any wheel, this company also agrees to present a 
beautiful souvenir (a little Jess valuable than the Ram- 
bler souvenir, but still one which will be eagerly sought 
for and prized) to the rider of 3,000 miles on any bicycle 
(other than the Rambler, but fitted with G, & J. tires) dur- 
ing the same period of time. 


* 
* * 


H. E. Simon, late business manager of The Bicycle 
News, kas resigned that position to accept one with the 
Gormully & Jeffery Mfg.Co. He will sell Ramblers in 
Minnesota. E. H. McGraw, another recent addition to 
the G. & J. travelling force, has had iderable 
in his Indiana territory. 





A new and useful 
“house warmer” and 
stove combined is F. 
Cortez Wilson and 
Co.’s Kamp Komfort 
Tent Heater, as per 
advertisement on page 
313. In planning it, 
its makers have had in 
view the production of 
a compact camp stove, in which the fire could be con- 
trolled to keep over night and which would be safe from 
causing accidental fires either from falling coals or sparks. 
In addition to the foregoing it makes a handy “ packing 
case” for tableware, etc., has no projections to get jam- 
med in shipping, and can be readily locked. A down 
draft is provided by rivetting a sheet of steel in the cor- 
ner opposite the pipe—making a partition which extends 
downward to within about two inches of the bottom of 
the stove. The draft opening in the corner admits air to 
the down draft, the supply of which is regulated to a 
nicety by the hinged cover or damper. The pipe is made 
telescoping and packs inside the heater, leaving a suffi- 
cient space in which to pack one of their Kamp Kook’s 
Kits. The large pan in the Kamp Kook’s Kit covers the 
large opening in the stove (when the lid is removed); so 
itis entirely practicable to cook on this heater. Food can 
be kept warm by placing it in one of the large pans turned 
upon the side, closing the open side or top of pan against 
one side of the heater. In short, a party of campers sup- 
plied with Wilson's Kamp Kook's Kit and Kamp Kom- 
fort Tent Heater can enjoy an outing to the utmost. 











SEND FOR 
CATALOGUE 


WM. H. TALBOT 
NEVADA, MO. 





In writing to advertisers, kindly mention “Sports ’Afield.’ 
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WILSON’ COMPLETE COOKING 
-.AND SERVING OUTFIT 

consisting of 53 pieces, as _ : 

shown in cut. Everything i i P 1 eat cc 


necessary to cook in all LD AE prengren °° 


- 


styles. and serve for a party 
of six. Ovens made of 


a 
» smooth, heavy steel, ce- 
’ mented seams, no solder. } 
When packed may be lock- as re 

ed. Noexperiment. Wealsom’f'rhighgrade 4% Ong = 
Tent Heaters, Fishing Tackle Boxes, Shell * 


Boxes and Minnow Pails. : de 
Send for Circular. Mention this paper. F, Cortez Wilson & Co., ms. 241 LAKE A 





4%x10%x8. Wt. 20 Bs. 


™ PAT. MARCH 10,96. 








Stamped and Embossed... ,, 








when exposed to the sun and weather or become waterlogged 
Wooden Boats Crack Open and heavy when in use 
4 ’ Will Last a Lifetime. Always Ready for Use. 
ju | | l ns Light and Buoyant Low in Cost. 


Safe and Practically Non-Sinkable. 


Metal Boats cuore, W i MULLINS, rd Dep tree, 





abit rwwe* 











3 cnas. R. STEVENS, Pres’t and Treas. GEO. P. MACKIN, Vice Pres’t and hie 
. 

, CHICAGO PHOTO STOCK CO. > 

>" All Photographic Supplies. en aaa eT os 
Trade Agents for the 
BEST HAND FLASH-LIGHT MACHINE MADE--THE ‘‘ NEWCOMB.” 

3 Price $5.00. Write for Catalogue, Circulars, Etc. 3 
3 If interested, don’t fail to write us. —» 38 East Randolph St.. CHICAGO, ILLS. 3 














Witson’s Kamp Komrort Tent HEATER 
Air Tight, Down Draft, Telescoping Pipe, Spark Arrester, 
Handles on Ends, Heavy Sheet Steel, double seamed, 
Wrought Riveted Band, all openings at Top, Lid may be 
Locked. Kamp Kook’s Kit packs inside; also, 9 ft. pipe. 
THE VERY LATEST! 

We make Kamp Kook's Kits, Fishing Tackle Boxes 
(Wilson's and Borcherdt’s Patents), Minnow Pails, etc. 
Sise, 15gul2u15. Send for Circulars. Mention this paper. 


Weight, with Pipe, 24 Ibs. F. CORTEZ WILSON & Co. 
239-241 LAKE ST., CHICAGO. 
In writing to advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield.” 
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A HIGH-GRADE BICYCLE PLANT. 


The purpose of this 

article is to. acquaint 

Sports AFIELD’S 

readers with a few 

facts about the Glad- 

if iator Bicycle and its 

f designers and makers, 

the Gladiator Cycle 

Works of Chicago. 

Several years ago, 

Frank Wenter (one of 

Chicago’s most earn- 

est business men) 

clearly foresaw the 

great future ahead of 

the bicycle industry. In a mercantile community 

such as this city, to speak of any one individual 

as ‘‘ most earnest,’’ means much. Yet the writer 

of these lines is no flatterer. For the past four 

years Mr. Wenter has served as President of the 

Board of Trustees of the Drainage Canal—one of 

the most gigantic works of the century; and no 

one will deny that its remarkable progress has been 

in a large degree due to his well-trained executive 

abilities. Prior to 1895 Mr. Wenter conducted 

a iarge furniture manufacturing business on the 
present site of the Gladiator works. 

The Gladiator Company was organized and the 
factory got into good working order in the summer 
of ’95, and five months of steady work were de- 
voted to preparing for ’96 business. As a result, 
the Gladiator people were among the very first in 
the field for this year’s trade. The factory isa 
four-story building, occupying a large area of 
ground in the vicinity of Canal and Fourteenth 
Streets, in that portion of Chicago’s anatomy 
known as “the West Side.’”? Its equipment is 
delightfully modern and during your tour of in- 
spection you instinctively feel that you are in con- 
tact with a lot of skilled mechanics who, being 
treated right, take that keen pride in their work 
which is natural to all manly men. Wheelmen 
visiting the Gladiator works should not fail to in- 
spect the enamelling and nickelling plants—pro- 
nounced by these ‘iu the know” to be of un- 
usual completeness. 

The superintendent made us feel how deficient 
our mechanical 
education had 
been as he enlarged 
on the good points 
of Gladiator 
frames and forks. 
The former are 

© moade from Mann- 
esmann drawn- 


Frame Room Scene. steel tubing and 


AFIELD. 


are very nicely ‘‘attuned,’’ in order to get the 
heaviest part where the greatest strain comes. 
The Gladiator front. fork is also quite a feature, 
the makers claiming it to be among the-most rigid 
ever put on any wheel. By use of an aluminum 
cap, the fork is held by a wider forged steel band 
on the outside, made 
doubly strong by the 
inside of the crown 
projecting down: the 
fork, which is also 
rivetted and brazed. | 
The special ma- .— 
chinery for turning ~ 
out the cones and 
ball races was next 
explained to us. 
These are cut from 
a fine quality of English tool steel; tempered ; 
and then ground with a mechanical nicety which 
one must needs see to fully appreciate. The great- 
est care has been taken to have the correct num- 
ber of balls in each bearing, which are oiled by 
patent dust-proof oil cups—an important item in 
giving you an easy-riding, well-wearing bicycle. 
Another excellent feature is the Gladiator detach- 
able cycloidal rear sprocket, which acts as a pro- 
tection to cups and cones from mud and dust and 
is easily removed by spanner wrench. ; 


Machine Room Scene. 


The firm has adopted 
asa sort of trade-mark 


for their wheels the 
phrase ‘‘A Wheel of 
Perfection ’’—and_ pur- 
pose making this a well- 
used advertising em- 
blem during the ’97 
season. The demand for Gladiators exceeded ex- 
pectations this year, and, as a result, the factory 
has been compelled to run a night force of work- 
men during the two months ending May 1. 

In men’s wheels, the Gladiator comes in two 
handsome models (Nos. 40 and 20)—weight, all 
on, 22 pounds; and, believing that their ladies’ 
wheel will speak for itself, we herewith present a 
photograph of Model 30. 


Japannery. 


GUARANTEE. 

All Gladiator bicycles are ihe to be free 
from defective . 
material and 
workmanship 
(pneumatic tires 
excepted), and ;¢ 
the manufactu-, 
rers will make 
good at their fac- 
tory (at any time 


within one year Wheel Room Scene. 





CYCLING. 


v3 


“WAITING FOR MILADY.” 


sedge 


(Gladiator. Model 30.) 





from date of purchase) any imperfection not caused 
by accident, rough usage or neglect. This guaran- 
tee is not a mere form hut is backed by ample 
facilities and capital, as is evidenced by the finan- 
cial standing of all the members of this company. 

The Gladiator company use great care in select- 
ing agents and go to uncommon pains in protecting 
their representatives, who are now to be found in 
almost all parts of the West, the North-west and 
Canada. They make a wheel embodying so many 
good points that their friends among the riding 
public are legion ; and, unless we greatly deceive 
ourselves, they will hoe a wide, well-defined row 
in next season's cycling trade. 





WHERE GLADIATORS ARE 


Two Points of View. 

Of all the tedious, irksome jobs 
That I have ever tried, 

The toughest and most tiresome is— 
To teach a girl to ride! 

And yet the most ecstatic bliss 
It’s been my joy to feel 

Was when it fell my lot to teach 
A girl to ride the wheel! 

The mystery of this paradox 
Is easy to unfurl, : 

For whether it is work or play, 
Depends on who’s the girl! 
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Hand-Loaded $2.()Q) Shells! 


Over a Million of Our 
Celebrated BLUE LABEL 
Shells, loaded to order by 
us during 1894. 

Write for Hand-Load- 
ed Shell Card. 


NITRO POWDER. 


Hand-loaded by Pro- 
fessional Trap Shots on 
our own premises. 

Write us for Prices on 
Anything in the Shooting 

ef or Fishing Line. 


Don’t forget the Brand—** BLUE LABEL.” 
Don’t overlook the Price—Two Dollars per hundred. 


Montgomery Ward & Co., 


111 to 116 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ills. 





IN ALL ITS 
BRANCHES 


TAXIDERMY 


AT LOWEST 
RATES.... 


The Chief of our Taxidermy 
Department isa man of 25 
years’ experience; for the past 
8 years with one of the larg- 
est museums in the world. 


WE CAN PLEASE YOU. 
Also Wholesale and Retail 
SHOWY SHELLS, CORALS, 
MINERALS, CURIOS, TAXI- 
DERMISTS’ SUPPLIES, EYES, Fite. 


Address WALTER F. WEBB, 
ALBION, N. Y., or KEOKUK, IOWA. 





“PERFECT” POCKET OILER. 


Best and Neatest Oil Can in the world, Does not leak. 
Regulates supply of oil exactly. Highest 
award, World’s Fair, Chicago, 1893. 


Price, 25c each. Handsomely Nickeled. 


tt STAR ue OILER Second to none but the “Perfect.” 


This is an excel- 
™ lent oiler and em- 
. bodies many im- 
provements. 
Price 15 cents 
46 Size. each. 


CUSHMAN & DENISON, 172 9th Ave., N. Y. 














m GREATEST DOG SOAP IN THE WORLD. 1% 





* 


BUCHAN’S 


*K 





—THE— 


Standard. 
foro Years 





Sold by all 
Druggists. 


PP © ARBOLE Cc Washing 
No a 


—FOR—. 


= Dogs, 
~» Horses, 








It removes parasites; cures mange, scurf and sores of all kinds; makes the skin 
clean and glossy, and DOES NOT STAIN the hair. 


For printed matter, price-list, etc., address the manufacturers: 
CARBOLIC SOAP C€0., 230 Pearl Street, New York City. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention “Sports A field.” 
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Mannlicher Repeating Rifles 








No. I, Fikes RIFLE MApE 
No. 2, SAME AS No. 1, PLAINER,.................... ie $30.00 
RE ERAS Sgn EEE Soi 77-5" SAE: Re Oe ee RRO PT a $20.00 
poe eae ) New 8—mm. CARTRIDGE, .315 CALIBRE, LOADED WITH 44 GRAINS 





CATALOGUE. WALSRODE SMOKELESS POWDER. 
RANGE 4,500 YARDS. MUZZLE VELOCITY, 2,000 FEET PER SECOND. 


SPENCER REPEATING SHOT GUN. 
Six SHOTS IN THREE SECONDS. 


ANG 


GrADE C, Damascus BARRELS 
GRADE D, Twist BARRELS 


HERMANN BOKER & CO. 


101 and 103 DUANE ST., NEW YORK CITY. 
Ride the..... 








Bicyctke. 
~_“A Wheel of Perfection.” 
It possesses the GRACE OF A VENUS | STRONG 





LIGHT 
combined with the STRENGTH OF A HERCULES. S 


SPEEDY 
THREE MODELS. All Fully Guaranteed.) 


Manufactured by 


Gladiator Cycle. Works, 


107 to 117 West Fourteenth Street, CHICAGO. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention ‘‘ Sports Afleld.”’ 
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bells a ringing 
Tig Mweet I de declare 

“New Departures; "Thats the kind 
And deys rmging everywhere. 


Wy 





Send for Catalogue 
TheNew DEPARTURE BELL 


Bristor-CONnN: 





GAMELAND. For new places 
to shoot and fish, read the sports- 
man’s illustrated magazive of 

the rod and gun, GAMELAND. It is 
brimful of good things about camp life, 
woodcraft, landscape and animal life. 
Its contributors are famous writers, and 
its pictures are photographic reproduc- 
tions. Yearly, to any address, $1.00. 
GAMELAND, 108 Fulton Street, New York City. 

&@-Or remit $2.00 to Sports Afield Pub. Co., Pontiac 


Bidg., Chicago, and we will send you both Sports Afield 
and GAMELAND for an entire year. 


CENTRAL 


Magazine. 


Is a Monthly Literary and Art Periodical for 


2) 





ILLUSTRATED, 


the people, with a larger circulation in the Cen- 
tral States than any other magazine It con- 
tains an excellence and variety of Literary and 
Art features that make it replete with interest 
from first page to the last. One dollar per year. 
CENTRAL MAGAZINE Co., Cleveland, U S A. 


Send two-cent stamp for sample copy 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


BELLS 


BRISTOL ,CONN. 


SPORTS 





PASSING THROUGH 


SALT LAKE CITY 


En Route to and ' 
from the Pacific Coast. 


THE POPULAR LINE TO 
Leadville, 
Glenwood Springs, 
Aspen and 
Grand Junction. 

THE MOST DIRECT ROUTE TO 


Trinidad, Santa Fe and New Mexico Points 


Reaching all Se pet towns and mining 
camps in Colorado, Utah and New Mexico. 


The Tourist’s Favorite Line 
TO ALL MOUNTAIN RESORTS. 


All trains equipped with the Pullman 
Palace and Tourist Sleeping Cars. 








For elegantly illustrated descriptive books free of cost, 


address: 
A. S, Hughes, S. K. Hooper, 


E. T. Jeffery, 
Pres’t and Gen’l Mgr. Traffic Manager. Gen’! Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 


DENVER, COLORADO. 


FOR GOOD 


Shooting ™ 


es til BEST 


ee GAME 
Fishing’ «<< COUNTRY. 


in the Mississippi Valley to-day is along 
* e 7 & 


the line of the 

= IN 
MISSOURI, 
ARKANSAS 


AND 


LOUISIANA. 


SMALL GAME 1s very abundant and has 

been shot at very little. 
DEER and TURKEY are plentiful, and the 
fishing for black bass and other game fishes of 
the very best THIS LINE also reaches direct 
from ST. LOUIS or MEMPHIS, by double dail 
through var service, the famous hunting an 
fishing grounds on the Gulf. 


SPECIAL FEATURES OFFERED: 

Reduced Rates to Sportsmen. 

Hunting Cars Fully Equipped. 

Side Tracking Cars on or Near the Grounds. 

Carrying Free of Dogs, Guns and Camr 
Equipment. 
WRITE For copy of Ideal Hunting anc 
- Fishing Pamphlet (descriptive anc 
illustrated) of best locations and other informa 
tion, to Company’s Agents, or 

H. C. TOWNSEND, 
General Passenger Agent, 
ST. LOUIS. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
I am thoroughly 


To Sportsmen. ' acquainted with the 


Best Game Ranges of Colorado and Utah—a region 


embracing much of the Finest Scenery in the World. 
Elk, Deer, Antelope, Mountain Sheep, Bear, Mountain Lion, Grouse 
and the Finest of Trout Fishing. Trained hunting horses and camp 
outfits furnished. Trained dogs for big game. Parties wishing a 
Vacation in the mountains for Pleasure, Fishing or Rifle Sport, are 
cordially invited to write me. Excellent references furnished. 


W. F. HILL. Meeker, Rio Blanco County, Colorado. 


“THE AMERICAN BOOK OF THE 006," 


By G. 0, SHIELDS (“Coguina.”) 


A most valuable and interesting series of articles by the 
BEST AUTHORITIES in this country on the Origin, Devel- 
opment, Characteristics, Breeding, Training, Judging, Kennel 
Management and Diseases of All Breeds of Dogs. 


Profusely and handsomely illustrated. A superb octavo of { 
700 pages; one hundred illastrations. Price (cloth binding) 
reduced to $3.50; sent, postage prepaid, on receipt of price by 


Sports Afield Publishing Company, 


358 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILLS. 














‘3 Comfortable. 
e@ Sure Protection. 


Fine mesh, to keep out even punkies. Eyes, nose and mouth exposed, so one 
can breathe, eat, pans 4 orsmoke. No obstruction to sight; adjustable to all faces; 
a to lady or man, 
he finest catches are often made when and where the any ar and flies * 
are the thickest, With Wood's practical ‘‘ Head Net,’’ and some antidote, one 
may venture even into the ‘‘ clouds of mosquitoes”’ of Jersey and fish, or tour, or 
ewith pleasure. Price, by mail, 31 each. 


REUBEN WOOD’S SONS’ CO., Syracuse, N, Y. 
ENNY IN A 
\ OSTAL 
ROMPTLY 


FETCHED 322.0 


CENTRAL MAGAZINE, 


A 
DEPARTURE VUATALOGUE 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, 


Commences in April a series of articles on 
“GREAT AMERICANS.” The first four artictes 
will be upon that 

most eloquent sol- 

dier and patriot, 


Wood's Patent Mosquito Head ef. : 








WANTED:—PARTNER WITH 
$200 to $500. Sportsman Guiding 
Good 


Gen. Wm. H. Gib- 
son, of Ohio. Ev- 
ery G. A. R. man 
should read these 
articles. 

The only first- 
class literary, illus- 
trated magazine in 
the Central States, 

Agents can make 
money with our 
liberal commiss- 
ions. Now is the 
time to subscribe. 

GEN. GIBSON $1.00 per year. Ten 
tents per copy. For sale by all newsdealers 





business, established in 1887. 
big-game range within 500 miles of 
six large cities. Plenty of business. 
Applicant must know something of 
shooting and be willing to stand 
rough life in the woods. 
Address for particulars, 
S. D. BARNES, 

1514} East Bluff St., 

Fort Worth, Texas. 





POLOLO LOLOL LO LOLOLOLOLO® 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention “Sports 
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SCOTTS MONTE CARLO, 


LATEST AUTOMATIC EJECTOR HAMMERLESS. 
Also WESTLEY RICHARDS, GREENER, PURDY, LANG, COLT, L. C. SMITH, and others. We have 
these with ordinary style stock, or with special stock as shown by cut. 








OTHER 
GUNS 
TAKEN 
IN 
TRADE. 


FIC mii 
SCOTT HAMMERLESS. atiks FROM $100.00 UP 


Bes" At the Monte Carlo 1895 Meeting for the International Pigeon 
Shooting the SCOTT GUN took no less than ELEVEN of the 
principal prizes! which speaks volumes as toits reputation and praise. 


Send for Catalogue and Second-Hand List of Guns. 4@-Also send 10 cents 
in stamps for our New, Finely Llilustrated Catalogue of Fishing Rods and Tackle. 


We Make a Specialty of Fine SWEDISH LEATHER JACKETS. 


Soft and amen as kid; impervious to cold or wet; best thing made for driving or riding as well as hunting 
Price for best quality, fine tan color, $18.00. Other grades, $12.00, $10.00 and less. 


Wm.Read & Sons, ~*°°sisversns 


Established in 1826. 107 Washington St., BOSTON, MASS. 





“COLORADO'S GOLD”’ THE BEST Ni 


Sent upon receipt of Six cents 
in Stamps to cover cost 


of mailing. 


The following summer publications 


“MANITOU.” 


“SOUTH PARK and the AL- 
PINE PASS.” 


“BOREAS, BRECKENRIDGE 
and the BLUE.” 


“THE CANYONS OF THE 
ROCKIES.” 


“COLORADO RESORTS.” 


Issued by Passenger Department of the 


GULF ROAD sx SOUTH PARK LINE |  Seagraiiisiaztee LINE 


Address BT, WINCHELL, Pass'r and Ticket Agent 


Gen’l Passenger Agent, Cuicaco & NortH-WesTErRn R’y, 
DENVER,COLO. GHIGAGO, ILL. 





In writing to advertisers kindly mention “Sports Afiel¢.’ 
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MARLIN REPEATER, Model 1893. 


= rr EE 25-36, 32-40, 
38-55, and 


SOLID TOP. 30-30 Smokeless. 
SIDE EJECTION. BALLARD BARRELS. 


LIGHT WEIGHT, FEWEST PARTS, 
and SIMPLEST IN CONSTRUCTION. 













as 


Send for Catalogue to—— 


The Marlin Fire Arms Co., * Girtcu 
ge SseDoc: How's This for a Testimonial? 


Pamphlet Cqritis) The Barnum and Bailey Greatest Show on Earth. 
Diseases eke. New York, February 16th, 1895. 


i AT/ PATENT SPRATT’S PATENT (America) LIMITED—GENTLEMEN: As you 
ny to SPRATTS (AM)LTO. know, the dogs in this show are fed on Spratt’s Dog Cakes. I 
341 F.56 Sr, N.Y. cannot speak too highly of this food: our dogs are always in 
tip-top condition. Lately we have been feeding our young meat-eating wild animals on your Dog Cakes with 
splendid results, .When you add to this that these cakes keep extremely well and are easily carried, it is not to 
be wondered that Mr. Wellman and other explorers.-have chosen your cakes for the dogs of their expeditions. 
Yours truly, Professor CHAS. WHITE, Animal Trainer. 

Next time you’re in New York City, call on us, and we’ll show you a thousand testimonials from the lead- 

ing kennel owners and breeders of America. 


SPRATT’S PATENT 4mExca- LIMITED. 


23-445 East 56th St... NEW YORK, N. Y. 





















Our .25-25 straight shell (designed after many experiments 

by Capt. Carpenter, U.S. A.) is now on the market. Riflemen» 

everywhere, send good reports of the work of this new cartridge 
A fall line of STEVENS Celebrated 

LD in various weights and calibres. PISTOLS 

4 Z Pocket Rifles in different styles. 


STEVENS Rifles in Special Mod- 


& els for Boys. Also « Model 
L for- Ladies. 













7 
’ bor, R; 

All Interested in Shooting = ., 

shouldsend for the CaTaLoGuE AND SPECIAL Ce 

Books of InrorMATION issued MNray, 

by this Company. Sent free to 

any part of the world. 





IDEAL RIFLE.APART.*” 





VENS ARMS AND TOOL CO., 
P. 0. Box 5680, CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention ‘Sports Afield.” 


THE J. STE 





SPORTS AFIELD. 








Corduroy, Moleskin, Canvas and Leather iat 
For Sportsmen, Miners, 
Ranchmen and Sirtaiee 
Catalogue and samples free, Try us; we can both please and fit you. 


GEO. BARNARD ’& CO. 


CHICAGO, BROOKLYN. 


A. G-SPALDING & BROS., 


Selling Agents. 


NEW, YORK, CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA. 





A Work of Enduring Merit. 


DOG ‘TRAINING, 


By B. WATERS. Just Published. Price $1.50. 


HIS work contains chapters on the Amateur Trainer; the Importance of Retrieving; 
the Natural Retriever; the Educated Retriever; Implements and Commands; 
the Natural Method; the Force System; Seeking Dead and Wounded Birds; Inci- 
dental Training; Wild Fowl Retrieving; the Irish Water Spaniel; the Chesapeake j 
Bay Dog; Handling Retrievers; English Retrievers; Qualities of the Retriever 


the Finder--Retriever; the Dog’s Mentality, etc. Thc Uses and Abuses of the Spike Collar are fully explained 





Retrieving is treated as a special education, instead of a branch of field work. The work is handsomely printed and 


illustrated and contains 134 pages. May we not have your order? SPORTS AFIELD PUB, co, 


arr if the book does not come up to your expectations, mail it 
back to me and I will refund your money.—CLAUDE KING. 358 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, 


Ask the Best Gun Man You Know 


If there are not FEWER PARTS IN_THIS 
GUN THAN IN ANY HE HAS SEEN? Andif 
parts go for anything i ina'gun? Also if 

’ - locks without screws 
are not an im!prove- 
ment over all? 








If he should think 


These were IMPROVEMENTS, look the matter up and see if the claims for the ‘‘ HOLLENBECK”’ 
are true. Ask your nearest dealer to show you one, or have us send you one on trial. 


SYRACUSE ARMS CO. SYRACUSE, NEW YORK. 


Sole Agents, HERMANN BOKER & C0., 103 Duane St., New York. 





LYMAN'S RIFLE SIGHTS. 


Me Hannaford Ventilated 
Send for 96 Page Catalogue of 


Rifles, THe Onty Boor THAT WILL NOT SWEAT THE FEET. 
‘ “tecuian, Es. MEACHAM ARMS CO. 


Ask your Dealer for them. so.e Aaents, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
In writing to advertisers kindly mention‘ Sports Afield.” 
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Mail orders solicited. 


oh ano Wen The Automatic Reel 


It will wina up the 
hne a hundred times 
as fast us any other 
4 ee Ee , a reel in the world. It 

‘ = sh The 7s = 7 will wind up the line 

fe $f; Littl y . slowly. No fish can 

- Cc & ’ ever get slack line 
J. BAILEY & @D., CA Sigs 
> more nan | than any 

ie PS other ree Manipu- 

ists, Does it. lated entirely hy "he 
hand that holds the rod, 


Tone wea Ser DENVER, COLO. irises, ~YAWMAN & ERBE, 
GLOVER’S IMPERIAL DOG REMEDIES. Please mention this puper Rochester, N. Y. 








he Sportsmen of Our Country 


WILL FIND ABUNDANT PANTHER, DEER, BEAR, GOOSE, een, 
DUCK, GROUSE, SNIPE, QUAIL AND WOODCOCK SHOOTING 


TARPON, BLUE FISH, RED SNAPPER, DRUM, SEA 
TROUT,. BASS, BREAM AND TROUT FISHING, 


“~® On the line of the@» 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


In the States of Kentucky, Tennessee, Georgia, Alabama, North and South 
Carolina, Mississi pi and Virginia. Send 3 cents in postage for 
HAPPY HUNTING GROUNDS” either to 


a C. BEAM, Jr., Northwestern Passenger Agt., 113 Adams St., Chicago; 
or toC. A. BENSCOTER, A. G. P. A., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
W. A. TURK, General Passenger Agent, Washington, D. C. 


“GAME BIRDS AT HOME,” 


Y Y THEODORE S. VAN DYKE.— Just Published. 
Me A volume depicting a large variety of Outdoor De- 
J ‘ lights with Quail, Woodcock, the different Grouse, Ducks, 
, Geese, Cranes, Plover, Snipe, Salt-water birds, the Wild 
F Turkey, ete.—their homes and habits. 


16mo.; decorated in inks and gold, gilt top; $1.50. 





With all of this author’s keen observation of game and 
its haunts; his 30 years’ experience as a sportsman ; his 
singularly ‘accurate descriptions of vegetation and of an- 
imal life (both practical and poetical); his shrewd and 

witty portraiture of sporting scenes, no sportsman can fail to find 
the book valuable and no lover’of Nature but must enjoy it. 
Also, these other Famous Works by the Same Author: 

“SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA,” 

“THE STILL HUNTER,” 

“Rifle, Rod and Gun in California,” 


Sent, postage prepaid, upon receipt of price by 
Sports Afield Publishing Company, 
358 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 


In writing to advertisers; kindly mention “Sports Afield.” 
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_ 19,4 |The Christy 
For 1896 Anatomical Saddle 
Its Name 


Its Guarantee... 


The ‘96 Model has more improvements | 
than any other bicycle built: ane. rertection im 

















Saddle Construction. 
a The only saddle that is built on 


anatomical principles. Used, recom- 
Good as Gold , mended and endorsed by physicians. 


No chafing, stiffness or soreness. 
On The best $85.00 bicy- Me! Price $5.00 
cle built, and the equal j 
? : cle built, and the equal, Spaliing. CyClmetr.. 
red (y es sold for $100. Second | r 
only to the Spalding. | 1 3 














Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


A. G. Spalding & Bros. 








Strong, reliable and the only per- 


i i iq. fect Cyclometer that i 
mew Fars. Chinage. Philadelphia, cffored for anle.Nolscless and Gust 
Factory at Chicopee Falls, Mass. proo!. Price $1.50. 





Shoot Blue Rocks. 


More large tournaments used 
... BLUE ROCK TARGETS, Paws 
... EXPERT TRAPS and we, < 





... NORTH’S ELECTRIC PULLS “ SP 
last year, and will use them this year, than pA oy NURTAS 
of ALL OTHERS combined. RULTRICARL 
— *« 


All we ask any Club to do, is to keep 
careful count of Breakage in Trap and 
Transportation and amount of recovery 
from the ground, and we know they will 

@SHOOT BLUE ROCKS.@ 


Send stamp for Programme of se P we ; Rp 2a > 
1896 Tournament. Blue Rocks Refuse to accept inferior imitations of our goods. 
Thrown Free. $770.00 added, " 


py ye G 


Cleveland Target Co. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 





In writing to advertisers, kindly mention “ Sports Afield.” 
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AN OFF-HAND SHOT.—‘‘And then, while the locust timed the last swift beating of + 
our hearts, the rifle spoke.’’ [See page 337.] 





